helps you get your 
money's worth in 


TODAY 


F you bought advertising space thirty 
years ago, you will remember how 
hard it was ... how frequently impos- 
sible—to get information on circulation 
needed for effective space buying. 


In 1914 a group of clear-headed men, 
tired of deploring the situation, re- 
solved to do something about it. Their 
meeting resulted in the formation of 
one of the most remarkable examples 
of an industry’s self-control—the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 


Today, A.B.C. reports reveal and ana- 
lyze NET PAID CIRCULATION—the 
true measure of advertising value. 


A.B.C. reports answer the three vital 
circulation questions: how much is 
there? where is it? how was it secured? 
A.B.C. reports give verified informa- 
tion on the quantity, and an important 
index of the quality of circulation. 


Before you buy space in any publica- 
tion, study the A.B.C. report carefully. 
Know what you’re getting. Then buy— 
and get what you pay for. 


Ask for a copy of our latest A.B.C. 
report. It will give you quickly and 
completely the facts you want to know 
about the circulation of this paper. 


jhe NATIONAL 
UNDERWRITER 


A.B.C.=Audit Bureau of Circulations=FACTS as a yardstick of advertising value 
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Here's some wise advice you cant possibly follow 


“Put your gGGs in a lot of baskets.” 


That is an old investment principle the wisdom of 
which nobody disputes. But for the average man, there 
is just one thing wrong with it—he hasn’t enough eggs. 


Even the man of great wealth finds it difficult to fol- 
low the principle of diversification far enough. To do so 
means that he must spread his money over many differ- 
ent types of investments, over many different indus- 
tries and in many sections of the country. 


But the principle of broad diversification can be fol- 
lowed by a life insurance company. 


Many factors join hands to form a protecting ring of 
safety around the money the company invests for the 
benefit of its policyholders. The dollars invested go only 
into types of securities defined by wise rules based on 
the long experience of life insurance companies and 


embodied in the insurance laws of the various States 
and of the Dominion of Canada. 


A staff of investment specialists, each an expert in 
his particular investment field, has been drilled for 
years to consider return on the principal secondary to 
return of the principal. 


In the course of making investments, a mass of eco- 
nomic information is compiled, weighed, and digested. 
And the placing of every dollar that goes forth to earn 
has been checked and cross-checked. 


There is no “risk-less” investment. Life insurance 
companies do, however, achieve maximum safety for 
their funds, not only by having a very large number of 
eggs, but also by investigating thoroughly each of the 
many different baskets into which they put those eggs. 
Life insurance offers to the man with only “one egg” a re- 
assuring means of putting that egg into many baskets. 
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Burnett Named as 
Head of A. L. C. 
Agency Section 


W. F. Winterble, Bankers 
Life of lowa, Succeeds Him 
as Secretary 


The Agency Section of the American 
Life Convention, meeting in Chicago 
this week, at its session Wednesday 
afternoon elected H. T. Burnett, vice- 
president Reliance Life in charge of 
agencies, as chairman for the coming 
year. He has been secretary the past 
year. W. F. Winterble, director of 
agencies Bankers Life of Iowa, was 
elected secretary to succeed Mr. Bur- 
nett. H. Manning, Great-West 
Life, retiring chairman of the section, 
was in charge of its sessions. 


Frank Weidenborner’s Talk 


The experience of the Guardian Life 
with its personal rating chart for pros- 
pective agents was described by Frank 
F. Weidenborner, superintendent of 
agents. The chart is confined to easily 
obtained facts, namely, age, education, 
marital status, previous experience, 
financial status, years in community and 
employment. It was adopted in 1932 
and records amply demonstrate its gen- 
eral reliability. That is, those making 
low ratings are not destined for suc- 
cess, although some of those with quali- 
fying ratings do not succeed either. Be- 
cause it is a fairly reliable guide in se- 
lection it saves time in recruiting. That 
1s, no time need be spent on candidates 
who cannot make passable ratings, and 
It aids in convincing those with good 
ratings that they have a good chance 
for success. 


W. F. Grantges Speaks 


A training course in the making was 

described by W. F. Grantges, agency 
director Northwestern National Life, in 
his talk at the agency section. The first 
step was to study the training methods 
In use, if any. From this study was 
evolved a classification of objectives in 
training new men. Then the course was 
worked up. 
_ In securing the adoption of the train- 
mg course a manager was first led to 
agree on the objectives. Then his own 
course was examined to see if it accom- 
plished its purpose. 

An unusual feature of the company 
Course is that the new agent is taught 
to prospect before he is taught to sell. 
Part of the course is an organized sell- 
ing process. Another unusual feature 
1S a staff of instructors, operating under 
the direct supervision of a separate de- 
partment at the home office. The in- 
structors: visit the agencies, study the 
se of individual agents and help them 
ormulate sound workable sales plans. 
h gents are individuals, and cannot be 
_ like mechanical units, declared 
Sh R. Lee, vice-president South- 
stern Life, if a successful ageny force 
8 to be built up at reasonable cost. The 
os euwestern Life has set a standard of 

1000 a year as the income to be earned 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 13) 



















Financial Section Has 
Some Interesting Studies 


There was keen interest in the finan- 
cial Section of the American Life Con- 
vention presided over by Alex Cunning- 
ham, chairman, who is vice-president 
and treasurer of the Western Life of 
Helena, Mont. The attendance at this 
session and previous ones showed that 
all are deeply concerned with the prob- 
lem of investments. 

Donald F. Roberts, treasurer Acacia 
Mutual, who has served as secretary of 
the Financial Section, was advanced to 
the chairmanship at its annual meeting 
during American Life Convention week 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. Alex 
Cunningham, vice-president and treas- 
urer Western Life of Helena, Mont., as 
retiring chairman, had presided at two 
annual gatherings and left a fine impres- 
sion, 

Frank J. Travers, second vice-presi- 
dent Lincoln National Life, was elected 
secretary of the section. He is head 
of its bond investment department. He 
has been connected with the company 
in 1929. Previous he was engaged in 
sales research work. 

At the opening session H. R. Wilson, 
A. L. C. president, spoke the welcome. 
He referred to the original meeting of 
the section in Dallas in 1927. It has 
grown in importance, he said. Its 
achievements, he added, are outstanding. 
Manager C. B. Robbins, A. L. C., spoke 
highly of the men who have served as 
chairmen of the section. L. J. Dough- 
erty, vice president Occidental Life of 
Los Angeles, introduced the first 
speaker, J. F. Owens of Oklahoma City, 
president Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., 
as they served together as directors of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 

Owen Murray of Dallas, former presi- 
dent American Mortgage Bankers Asso- 
ciation, was introduced and spoke espe- 
cially of the farm conference at its 
annual meeting where farm mortgages 
were discussed. Its annual gathering 
was also held in Chicago and some life 
company executives spoke at the farm 
conference. 


BURDENS ON BORROWERS 


Costly burdens on mortgage securities 
were discussed by Horace Russell, gen- 
eral counsel American Building & Loan 
League. He said mortgage investments 
are probably more expensive than any 
other to acquire, more expensive to ad- 
minister and more expensive than any 
other to liquidate. 

Title costs alone have been close to 1 
percent. Mr. Russell passed over the 
problems of administration. He dis- 
cussed those that arise on account of 
the status of the law affecting land ti- 
tles, mortgages and foreclosures. 

The cumbersome legal processes and 
delays which are so expensive benefit 
no one. The provision of adequate real 
estate credit is hampered and restricted. 
Appropriate development and improve- 
ment of real estate cannot go forward 
without adequate real estate credit. 

In Massachusetts and Georgia a $5,- 
000 home mortgage may be foreclosed 
for a cost of about $50 and within about 
30 days. In Illinois the same transaction 
will cost about $500 and require about 











20 months time. The result is that in 
such states as Illinois citizens are un- 
able to secure adequate credit for home 
building upon favorable terms and even 
such credit as is secured must be harsh- 
ly administered on account of such costs 
and delays. 

In Massachusetts the lender of $5,000 
on a $7,500 home can afford to give 
consideration to the borrower in default 
for a longer period until the debt, with 
accumulating taxes and other carrying 
charges, rises to somewhere near the 
property value. In Illinois and other 
states having such harsh laws the bor- 
rowers cannot within reason get such 
consideration because the lender is com- 
pelled to move promptly after default 
before the accumulating debt encroaches 
upon the equity on account of the ex- 
pense of foreclosure and the expense of 
the delay in foreclosure. 


Not Benefiting the Borrowers 


The expense and delay are due to 
statutes promoted for the alleged pro- 
tection of borrowers, but experience 
demonstrates clearly that such statutes 
are not benefiting borrowers. 

A simple mortgage law can be pro- 
vided which would permit the use of a 
short form of mortgage while giving 
adequate protection to all parties. 
About one-third of the states have fore- 
closures that are inexpensive. The fed- 
eral government agencies have had ex- 
perience in the mortgage field and keen- 
ly realize the importance of the fore- 
closure question. 


R. DANA SKINNER 


R. Dana Skinner, vice-president of 
Townsend, Skinner & Co., investment 
counselors of New York, who is inter- 
nationally famous for the accuracy of 
his predictions of market trends, told 
the secret of his forecasts. A simple 
accounting analysis of weekly banking 
figures of the United States, he said, 
was sufficient to disclose disastrous 
trends of 1937 and recovery trends of 
1938 many months before there was any 
public recognition of the altered basic 
conditions. Only in recent times, he 
said, has practical value to business men 
and investors of the Federal Reserve 
Board’s weekly bank reports’ been 
clearly recognized. Yet, bank figure 
analysis has been helpful for decades in 
showing the earliest trend changes, not 
only in business but in interest rates 
and bond prices. 

“Few business men realized,” Mr. 
Skinner said, “or even suspected that in 
a country where 90 percent of all com- 
mercial or financial transactions were 
handled by bank checks, the banks 
themselves had become an exceedingly 
accurate register of economic condi- 
tions. Still less did business men sus- 
pect that important changes in economic 
conditions would be likely to show up 
in banking figures many weeks or 
months before the final symptoms of 
those changes would be disclosed in fi- 
nancial markets or in industrial and 
trade reports.” 

Every major bank asset, he said, rep- 
resents a public liability. Every note 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 











Much Activity Is 
Seen at Gathering 
of Company Officers 


American Life Convention 
Held Its Annual Meeting 
in Chicago 


W. T. Grant, president Business 
Men’s Assurance, who has served three 
years on the American Life Conven- 
tion executive committee, was elected 
president at the business _ session 
Wednesday evening. 

This was a busy week at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago when the 
American Life Convention held its 33rd 
annual meeting and in addition to the 
general gathering there were four sec- 
tions that held their annual meetings, 
they being Legal, Financial, Agency and 
Industrial. The program committee for 
the general session was W. T. Grant, 


president Business Men’s Assurance, 
chairman; Lee J. Dougherty, vice-presi- 
dent Occidental Life of California; 


President G. S. Nollen of the Bankers 
Life of Iowa, the last two being ex- 
presidents. 

A. J. McAndless, executive vice-presi- 
dent Lincoln National Life, was elected 
a member of the executive committee. 
Retiring President H. R. Wilson -also 
goes on the committee. Julian Price, 
president Jefferson Standard, was re- 
elected. 

Many conventioneers arrived Sunday 
and a few were on hand Saturday. 
There was a general roundup Sunday 
evening. The golfers were on hand for 
two days under the chairmanship of 
Vice-president Henry Abels of the 
Franklin Life. The registration table 
got into operation Monday morning. 


Legal Section Was First 


The Legal Section always has the 
honor of starting the proceedings, it 
having its first session Monday morning 
and ending Tuesday noon. Robert A. 
Adams, American United Life of In- 
dianapolis, was chairman in charge. The 
members of the Legal Section had a 
luncheon Monday. John F. Tyrrell of 
Milwaukee, who is an authority on ques- 
tioned documents, talked. 

The Industrial Section had two ses- 
sions, one Monday afternoon and one 
Monday evening. F. M. Nettleship, sec- 
retary of agencies Equitable Life of 
Washington, D. C., presided, he being 
chairman. The evening session was an 
industrial insurance round table. 

Alex Cunningham, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Western Life of Helena, 
Mont., presided over the two sessions of 
the Financial Section Tuesday. That 
section drew a large crowd as financial 
problems are uppermost in the minds of 
executives today. 

The Agency Section had its annual 
meeeing Wednesday afternoon with H. 
W. Manning, general manager Great- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 23) 
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urrent Problems of the Electrica 
Utility Industry Pointed Out 


Some current problems of the elec- 
tric utility industry were reviewed by 
J. F. Owens, president Oklahoma Gas 
& Electric Company, before the finan- 
cial section of the American Life Con- 
vention in Chicago. He spoke of the 
life insurance function in directing the 
flow of billions of dollars annually into 
productive uses. He referred to the 
magnitude of life insurance investments 
in the utility field. Measured in the 
span of industrial history, the electric 
utility industry is still an infant indus- 
try, he declared. 


Trusteeship in Utility 
Field Is Pointed Out 


“The sense of trusteeship in the util- 
ity business approaches the obligation 
of trusteeship which attaches to your 
business,” said Mr. Owens. This trus- 
teeship embraces a trinity of interest, 
involving three distinct groups. These 
groups are customers, employes and in- 
vestors. 

Responsibility to customers means 
adequate service at fair rates. On this 
he declared the record is clear and re- 
ferred to the drop from 25 cents in 
1882 until today the average is only 4 
cents per kilowatt hour. 


Obligations to Labor 
Must Be Recognized 


Secondly, but not second in impor- 
tance, Mr. Owens said, management 
must recognize fully the great impor- 
tance of fair dealing with its personnel. 
Fair wages, security of employment, 
satisfactory working conditions, and op- 
portunity for advancement must be safe- 
guarded in so far as humanly possible. 
The right of collective bargaining must 
be recognized. This not only has legal 
status but is entitled to moral sanction. 
The right of labor to join any legitimate 
organization is inalienable. Similarly, 
the right to refuse to join any organ- 
zation should be inalienable. 


Capital Needs Fair Wage 
To Become Effective 


Under responsibility to investors Mr. 
Owens took up many of the current po- 
litical problems. Capital, he said, as 
well as labor, is entitled to fair wages 
and security of employment. Although 
he would not place one above the other, 
the maintenance of the financial integ- 
rity of a business is indispensable either 
to the customer or to labor. Therefore, 
if private ownership is to survive in 
the industry, or in any industry for that 
matter, business must pay its way. 


Proper Balance of Securities 
Must Be Maintained 


An industry such as this, with its pe- 

culiarities of huge capital investments 
per dollar of revenue, resulting in a 
slow turnover, must maintain a sound 
financial balance in order to protect its 
senior securities, he said. He feels that 
this structure should be composed of 
approximately one-half senior securities 
in bonds or debentures, one-fourth pre- 
ferred stock, and the remaining one- 
fourth in common stock or equity finan- 
cing. The equity financing is necessary 
as a cushion to other investments. The 
common stockholder is entitled to a fair 
return on his investment for the risk he 
assumes. This is a legitimate part of 
—e if senior securities are market- 
able. 
. He declared the industry as a whole 
is soundly financed, and senior security 
holders have adequate protection thus 
far. This stability, in the interest of 
investors, and in the interest of every 
consumer and the employe, as well, 
must be preserved. 

Mr. Owens referred to the Berle 
memorandum prepared by A. A. Berle, 
Jr., as a confidential study for the tem- 





porary national economic committee and 
made public on July 12, 1938, by Sena- 
tor O’Mahoney, chairman of that com- 
mittee. He pointed to the conclusion 
that bigness is not necessarily evil or 
smallness necessarily good; that the 
final test of value of any industry de- 
pends upon the amount and regularity 
of employment it provides; its rate of 
pay; whether it provides an abundant 
supply of goods or services at a fair 
price; and whether it induces capital in- 
vestment with a fair return on the risk 
taken. On all of these Mr. Owens 
showed that utilities measure up above 
the average for industry. 


Attitude of Government 
Is Reviewed 


The current problems facing the elec- 
tric utility industry in the attitude of the 
federal government, were reviewed. The 
industry is faced with phoney yardsticks 
on one hand and threatened subsidized 
competition on the other. The PWA 
and later the WPA, have been giving 





outright grants of money to cities which 
desired to compete with existing elec- 
tric utilities. These are not loans but 
so-called “gifts” from the public treas- 
ury with no direct obligation of repay- 
ment of principal or interest—just 
straight donations. It began with 30 
percent donation under the PWA and 
has been raised to 45 percent under the 
WPA. 


Force Unwelcome Projects 
On the Taxpayers 


The striking thing about the whole 
procedure, he declared, is that those in 
charge at Washington try to force the 
projects down the throats of local tax- 
payers even after they have rejected the 
offers. He told of the taxpaying citi- 
zens of one town voting down such a 
proposal twice and yet the promoters at 
Washington still attempted to revive the 
project. “The responsible citizens of 
the communities who have studied such 
offers know that the initial cost involved 
with WPA regulations and waste more 








Agency Executive Takes 
a Glimpse of Tomorrow 


W. W. Jaeger of Des Moines, vice- 
president Bankers Life of Iowa, spoke 
this week before the Chicago Life Un- 
derwriters Association. He is one of 
the outstanding agency generals of the 
country. He possesses a prophetic sense 
and hence his theme fitted in nicely 
with his ability to peer beyond the im- 
mediate present. His central thought 
was “Looking Ahead.” 

“Modern life insurance has brought 
many new problems to our attention, 
the solution of which is a real challenge 
to us. In the past we were willing to 
believe that all we needed to know 
about life insurance in general was to 
acquire a certain amount of information 
about an individual policy, or group of 
policies, that would make it possible for 
us to sell some insurance to some in- 
dividual,” he said. “We either did not 
care, or did not realize the importance 
of gaining all the knowledge we could 
about life insurance as a whole, or what 
it had done, or could do for the com- 
munity or an individual. We now rec- 
ognize that we must bring the public 
as a whole into this picture, so that 
they may have complete authentic in- 
formation, which will convince them 
that the private life insurance compa- 
nies are a real bulwark for our states 
and our nation. 

“The public wants sound information, 
and wants to do its own thinking. There 
has been much misinformation given 
out about life companies that at times 
is far-reaching and damaging. You 
and I can counteract the effect of this 
if we will recognize that modern life in- 
surance has made it apparent that our 
whole organization must become a 
powerful force in the field of public re- 
lations. 

“Would it mean anything to the ma- 
jority of the people of Illinois if the 
life insurance salesmen domiciled in this 
state would be able to tell them in round 
dollars the amount of life insurance in- 
vestments by all companies in the state? 
I think it would. In my own state there 
has been invested in this type of secur- 
ities something over $488,000,000. Last 
year alone life companies in Iowa paid 
something over $35,000,000 to benefici- 
aries and living policyholders of these 
companies. 

“When we take into consideration that 





the institution of life insurance as a 
whole is one of the greatest cooperative 
movements, if not the greatest, in exist- 
ence today, is it not reasonable to state 
that the life insurance institution is 
really a public institution? When we 
consider that something over 60,000,000 


WILLIAM W. JAEGER 


people are directly interested in the life 
insurance companies of this country, and 
being 2 public institution, we as active 
members of the institution owe a certain 
obligation to that public. There is no 
reason for life insurance companies be- 
ing in existence if it is not to give real 
service, advantages, and benefits to this 
public. 
_ “If we hope to cope with this condi- 
tion to which I have referred, it seems 
to me that a real educational program 
should be carried on by the salesmen 
who are privileged to represent the vari- 
Ous companies. The time is here and 
now when we must insist that salesmen 
are thoroughly informed relative to what 
life insurance will do, as well as what 
it has done, and really qualify them- 
selves as counselors, rather than as or- 
der-takers or high-pressure salesmen. 
“We know there has been a great 





than offset the 45 percent grant,” he 
said. “Taxpayers and investors must 
take a firm stand in self-defense for the 
defeat of these destructive programs,” 

Equity financing continues as the 
number one problem of the industry, 
The market for utility common stock has 
virtually disappeared. This market 
must be revived by a saner attitude of 
government toward its own power poli- 
cies as investors cannot be expected to 
put money into any enterprise where 
Uncle Sam is the competitor. 


Would Expand if There 
Were Sufficient Activity 


Col. Leonard Ayres of the Cleveland 
Trust Company estimated, in his bulle- 
tin for last month, that if the public 
utilities had enough confidence in the 
prospects for future profits to impel 
them to expand, their new investments 
for plant facilities next year would 
reach $2,000,000,000. This, as he points 
out, would compare favorably in magni- 
tude with the sum the federal govern- 
ment will spend next year in its pump- 
priming disbursements. The choice 
should be clear: normal capital expan- 
sion is productive; artificial pump-prim- 
ing is destructive. There can be no real 
recovery in America until all industry 
is encouraged to expand. “We are 
ready and willing to do our part as soon 
as reasonable opportunity is given,” he 
asserted. 








deal of misinformation spread regarding 
life insurance and the benefits a policy 
contains. Therefore, again I say that 
when you and I in the future use the 
word ‘service’ as far as our individual 
activities are concerned in connection 
with life insurance, that it must include 
not only the things I have mentioned, 
but also should include expert diagnosis 
of the individual’s case, fair, sound coun- 
sel and advice as to the type or kind 
of insurance he should purchase, if in 
reality he should purchase any. 


High Pressure Sales 
Are Regrettable 


“We at times put on drives for insur- 
ance as individuals in order that we can 
show a satisfactory production, and 
wake up a little later to find that we 
must pay for that insurance ourselves 
because of the fact that the man is not 
prepared to take care of the premium 
when due. Insurance should never be 
written unless it actually fits into the 
scheme of things for the individual or 
the firm that we are programming. 

“It seems to me that every life sales- 
man should, before the morning comes, 
if he has not already done so, make a 
solemn vow that he will with the start 
of the morrow prepare himself, through 
study, through counsel, through prac- 
tice, and diagnoses, to the point where 
he will qualify himself unquestionably 
as a counselor, as a helper in his com- 
munity, as a man that can be depended 
upon for sound, honest, fair advice, and 
one to whom the public turns when an 
insurance problem faces them. ey 
_“This business has been open to criti- 
cism for many years in the past, because 
too often there have been men in the 
field representing life insurance compa- 
nies who were in no way qualified to 
give sound advice in connection with 
the sale of the policy. 


Training for Skill 
Is Essential 


“We speak of training of men in life 
insurance, and in pretty nearly every 1n- 
stance our thoughts revert to some edu- 
cational program, and courses i i- 
struction, whether given in class of 
through correspondence, and feel at 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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Franklin D’Olier 
Acting President 
Of Prudential 


Directors Defer Taking 
Final Action in Deference 
to Duffield’s Memory 


NEWARK—Franklin D’Olier, execu- 
tive vice-president of Prudential, has 
been designated as acting president, this 
action having been taken by the direc- 
tors Monday afternoon. This statement 
was issued: 

“Out of deference to the memory of 
Edward D. Duffield, formerly president 
of the Prudential, the board of directors 
at their meeting on Monday Oct. 10 
took no action in reference to filling the 
vacancy caused by the death of Mr. 
Duffield.” 

Until the directors act in November, 
Col. D’Olier will be in charge. He is a 
graduate of Princeton University and 
is a trustee of the institution. Until he 
joined the Prudential in 1926, he headed 
a cotton yarn manufacturing concern 
established by his father in Philadelphia. 

Col. D’Olier has a distinguished World 
War record and won attention by his 
organization of the salvage work of the 
A.E.F. overseas. He came out of the 
war with the rank of lieutenant colonel 
of the general staff and a distinguished 
service medal. At the close of the war 
he became the first national commander 
of the American Legion. 


DUFFIELD MEMORIAL 








High tribute to the memory of the 

late Edward D. Duffield, president of 
Prudential, was paid in a resolution 
adopted by the directors. Dr. H. W. 
Dodds, president of Princeton Univer- 
sity, offered the resolution. 
_ “For 32 years,” the memorial reads, 
in part, “Mr. Duffield labored for this 
company as counsel, executive and, for 
the last 16 years of his life, as its dis- 
tinguished president. To every office to 
which he was called Mr. Duffield 
brought high talent, rare qualities of 
mind and character. 

“Early in his years of service he 
addressed himself to the task of mu- 
tualizing the company, thus transform- 
ing it from a private enterprise into an 
instrument for public service. The posi- 
tion of the company today as a great 
fiduciary institution bears witness to the 
success of his labors and stands as a 
monument of his allegiance to high busi- 
ness ideals. 

“As president of the company for 16 
years Mr. Duffield’s contribution to its 
life and growth cannot be measured in 
words. During that period his influence 
and personality pervaded the entire 
Organization both in the home office and 
in the field. The benefits that flowed 
to the company from the wisdom and 
skill with which he administered its 
material affairs were indeed great; but 
this board particularly desires to note 
and record the immense power for good 
that Mr. Duffield exerted upon all who 
came within the sphere of his influence 
by reason of his fundamental qualities 
of character. The splendid morale that 
characterizes the personnel of this com- 
pany is a direct product of his strong 
ut humane character and of his ideals 
of social conduct. He was incapable of 
consciously doing wrong, whatever 
might be the price of doing what he 
believed to be right. Though never 
departing from a rigid adherence to 
Principle, he practiced a charity, an un- 
selfish kindness and a sympathetic 
understanding of the needs of others.” 








Death Comes to Colorful 
and Tragic Figure 








DARBY A. DAY 


Darby A. Day, who was manager of 
Mutual Life of New York in Chicago 
from 1911 to 1926, died at the Graemere 
Hotel in Chicago Tuesday of an apoplec- 
tic stroke, the third he had suffered in 
the last four years. During the time 
that he was the manager of Mutual Life 
in Chicago, Mr. Day was one of the 
outstanding agency operators of the 
country. When he took over the agency 
it was producing about $6,000,000 a year, 
and at the time that he left the com- 
pany the annual production was $36,000,- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 





Darby A. Day—A Giant 
in His Mutual Life Days 


By C. M. CARTWRIGHT 


When I learned of the death of 
Darby A. Day in Chicago this week, I 
closed my eyes and saw him at the 
height of his powers, a man of dynamic 
attributes, flashing but kindly eyes, cor- 
dial in all respects, with a handshake 
that talked, a countenance that carried 
a benediction, the very acme of good 
fellowship, possessing the characteristics 
that picture a leader. 

I saw Darby as he held forth in the 
Wemen’s Temple at Chicago, manager 
of the Mutual Life, head of a great 
agency, with salesmen loyal and ag- 
gressive. 


Million Dollar Agency 


We all recall Darby Day’s “Million 
Dollar Agency” and the genuine pride 
he took in building an organization 
that produced a million a month, an 
extraordinary feat in those days. He 
publicized it, he talked about it and his 
producers felt the impact of his force- 
ful personality. It was a great day for 
Darby Day. 

At the behest of L. Brackett Bishop, 
then manager of the Massachusetts 
Mutual in Chicago, THE NATIONAL 
UNDERWRITER sent a query to 400 life 
men—executives, department heads, 
field leaders, general agents and agents, 
asking them to name the 10 best known 
men in the business, in their estimation, 
that is those when mentioned did not 
call for a designation as to who they 
were. Of this galaxy when the returns 
were analyzed and counted, there were 
two managers—Darby A. Day and Ed- 
ward A. Woods; all the rest were ex- 
ecutives. That showed that Darby 
Day had a national reputation. 

Darby had a keen sense of humor. 











these 1938 top-scorers: 


Equipment. 


5 weekly; 13, no quota. 


fair, 10:—poor, none! 


produce. 


a chart to guide their course. 
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The Million Dollar Roundtablers 


Younger life underwriters, if ambitious, will be interested 
in the equipment, work formula, and business forecast of 


Average age, 4214 years; and 1314 years in 
the business; averaging $116,376 personal insurance. 
status—47 are married, and 5 unmarried. Educationally, 35 
college graduates, 14 high school, 3 public school. 


Work formula and results: Quota, 13 yearly, 21 monthly, 
Kept time record and calls schedule, 
25; 22 didn’t. Average daily calls, 5, resultant interviews 3. 
Average production, while qualifying, $1,211,344, 76 lives, 
5314% from old policyholders. 
placed through trust creation or trust company reference. 


Business forecast, next 12 months: Excellent, 13; good, 29; 
Optimists all! 
in their knowledge that, regardless of conditions, they can 


Here’s a goal for young underwriters to aim at, and here’s 


+. + 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Wn. H. Kinastey, President 


Home 


By 12 men $4,257,000 was 


Unshakably secure 
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He enjoyed the human things, he loved 
people, he had a big heart and a sym- 
pathy that was sincere and abiding. 

When he left the Mutual Life, un- 
consciously he started down the ladder 
and eventually went into eclipse. 


Cause of the Decline 


And what was the cause? To my 
mind, it was obvious, and one I have 
seen before and since. Darby Day and 
the Mutual Life made a gigantic, suc- 
cessful combination, a unity, a virile 
whole. It was the joining of a man 
of splendid natural attainments, one of 
expansive and growing ideas with a 
wonderful company of prestige and 
power. It was a superb business mar- 
riage and it worked well until Darby 
with his sound good sense in many 
ways allowed himself to become per- 
sonally inflated. His judgment was 
warped. He felt the Mutual Life did 
not appraise his worth at its real 
value. He grew ambitious and he de- 
sired to be called to the home office to 
succeed Geo. T. Dexter. He became 
disturbed when the signs in the stars 
were not to his liking. He broke with 
his company. He felt himself a giant 
that could pull down the temple and 
build a far more impressive one him- 
self. Darby failed to recognize the 
value of the institution as well as the 
man and may I say a particularly fit- 
ting company for a man of Mr. Day’s 
particular endowments. He had grown 
tp with it. He knew its ins and outs. 
It was his conception of a wonderful 
enterprise. ; 

Later on he became Chicago man- 
ager of the Union Central, a misalli- 
ance. Darby was not the Union Cen- 
tral type. He opened a large office. 
fitted with impressive equipment and 
exquisite furnishings. He spent over 
$100,000 of his money in getting this 
imposing office in shape. He started 
with a loud fanfare. Yet as days went 
by Mr. Day saw that his old Mutual 
Life men did not follow him nor was 
he able to attract agents as he once did. 
His past glamour and prestige did not 
have strong drawing power. He petered 
out. 


Became Professional Promoter 


Then in the descent he entered the 
high pressure promoting field, endeav- 
oring to organize a fire and a casualty 
company. So long as his money lasted, 
stock salesmen of the super-aggressive 
type attached themselves to him. But 
Darby Day’s reputation of the old Mu- 
tual Life days did not count when lead- 
ing men in the business comunity were 
asked to buy shares. The Mutual Life 
went ahead. Darby had gone down. 
Finally he enterprises went into re- 
céivership. 

Next Darby promoted a couple of 
mutual benefit assessment concerns. 
Twice the physical size and weight 
that were normal for him, his reputa- 
tion gone, his prestige submerged, his 
magic hand just about stilted, he was 
a pathetic figure. 


Example of James Keely 


We can all learn a lesson from Darby 
Day. In years gone by I was insur- 
ance editor of thé Chicago “Tribune” 
when the great James Keely was its 
chief editor, one of the most resource- 
ful newspaper men of our day. It was 
the combination of “J. K.” and the 
“Tribune” that counted and made that 
publication so tremendous an _ institu- 
tion. Like Darby Day Mr. Keely con- 
cluded he was the “Chicago Tribune.” 
He resigned to head the Chicago “Her- 


ald.” With all his resourcefulness, 
reputation, newspaper experience, he 
could not pitch the “Herald” to a 


higher point. Out he went and out also 
went the old “Herald.” 
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Legal Section 


Considers 


Decisions and Legislation 


H. W. Kacy Is Named 
Chairman With Cabaniss 
As Secretary 


H. W. Kacy of Washington, D. C., 
vicé-president and general counsel 
Acacia Mutual, was elected chairman of 
the Legal Section of the American Life 
Convention, that held its annual meet- 
ing at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, this week. R. A. Adams, general 
counsel American United Life, was the 
retiring chairman, Mr. Kacy being ad- 
vanced from the secretary’s chair. J. H. 
Cabaniss, of Birmingham, general coun- 
sel Protective Life, was chosen secre- 
tary. 

The welcome was given by Col. C. B. 
Robbins, manager American Life Con- 
vention. H. R. Wilson, A. L. C. presi- 
dent, spoke for the organization. Mr. 
Adams in his opening remarks spoke of 
the changing times, new problems and 
variety of demands so far as life insur- 
ance is concerned. This calls for a large 
service on the part of life insurance 
counsel. They must be men of wide 
reading and understanding. 

The Legal Section decided to appoint 
a committee to confer with similar com- 
mittees of other bodies to endeavor to 
secure uniform legislation affecting es- 
tates of minors. 


MINORS’ CONTRACTS 


J. M. Peebles of Nashville, general 
counsel National Life & Accident, pre- 
sented an exhaustive paper on “Some of 
the Problems Connected with Life In- 
surance Contracts Where Minors Are 
Involved.” He said that the present day 
rule seems to be that with very few ex- 
ceptions a minor’s contracts are not void 
but only voidable and that when restor- 
ation and restitution of the considera- 
tion by the minor can be made, it will 
be required upon disaffrmance by him 
before or on reaching his majority. 
Where the contract is retained by the 
minor in his possession until after he 
reaches his majority and in a situation 
favorable to his estate to claim the ben- 
efits in case of his death, he thereby 
ratifies it and it becomes binding on 
him. 








Change of Beneficiary 


As to change of beneficiary he said 
in some instances the policy provides 
that the consent of the company must 
be first obtained before a change be- 
comes effective. Mr. Peebles said then 
it would seem that the effected change 
is contractual and might be voided. 
Where the consent of the company is 
not necessary to effect a change and it 
requires only that the policy be free 
from assignment and its endorsement 
thereof on the policy, it is very doubt- 
ful whether this is the exercise of a 
contractual right. The more logical 
view, in his opinion, would seem to be 
that it is the exercise of a right con- 
ferred under the original contract of in- 
surance which is more in the nature of 
a power of appointment. If the com- 
pany refuses to make the change, Mr. 
Peebles said, it can be compelled to do 
so under the original contract as the 
only act to be performed by it is one 
that is purely ministerial. 


Original Beneficiary Joining 


As a practical proposition, he said, 
when a change of beneficiary is request- 
ed by an insured minor where the orig- 
inal beneficiary is -sui juris, it is of 
course most desirable to have the orig- 
inal beneficiary join in the request. As 
to the right of the parent or guardian 
to change the designated beneficiary 
there is a paucity of authority on this 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 





Effect of Erie Case and 
Federal Tax Angles 
Viewed 


The effect of the U. S. Supreme 
Court’s repudiation of the 96-year-old 
Swift vs. Tyson decision last April by 
the Erie Railroad vs. Tompkins case 
was reviewed by B. M. Anderson, at- 
torney for the Connecticut General Life, 
at the meeting of the Legal Section of 
the American Life Convention. 

Under the former decision which was 
rendered in 1842, the federal courts in 
deciding cases were bound by state 
statutes and not by state decisions ex- 
cept on local questions. The federal 
and state courts varied in their interpre- 
tation of common law and with identi- 
cal facts, one result might be reached 
if the case was tried in a state court 
and another result if tried in a federal 
court. 

The Erie decision represents a new 
landmark and it affects every one who 
practices in the federal court, particu- 
larly insurance lawyers, said Mr. An- 
derson. The Erie case destroyed so 
many foundations that it is difficult to 
know even where to begin in making 
predictions as to the future, said Mr. 
Anderson. Many points will be con- 
fused until settled by Supreme Court 
decisions. The Erie decision affects 
practically every life insurance case 
tried in the federal court because the 
common law now to be applied is that 
interpreted by the highest state courts. 
The federal court is at liberty to follow 
the decisions of other federal courts 
only if the highest state court has not 
passed on the particular point. 


More Favorable Decisions 


In general life insurance decisions of 
the federal courts are more favorable 
than the state decisions although there 
are notable exceptions. The federal 
courts have been particularly fair with 
the questions involved which concern the 
construction of the contract as to fraud 
or imisrepresentation, agency matters 
and waiver or estoppel, all of which 
are extremely important points. 

Insurance law, principally during 
the last 15 or 20 years, in the federal 
courts has gone a long way toward in- 
suring the honest policyholder and 
beneficiary equitable treatment and the 
binding force of these decisions is to a 
great extent now destroyed. There is 
a general feeling that the urge on the 
part of insurance companies to remove 
cases from the United States district 
court will not be so great now and the 
plaintiff's lawyers will not fight so hard 
to avoid trial in the federal court rather 
than the state court. 

The new rules of civil precedure for 
district courts in' the United States, 
which went into effect in September are 
distinctly favorable to honest litigants 
and will mean much to life insurance 
companies, said Mr. Anderson. 

Arnold Hobbs of Minneapolis, coun- 
sel for the Northestern National Life, 
spoke on “The Federal Estate Tax and 
Proceeds of Life Insurance.” In sum- 
ming up his paper and bearing in mind 
that some of the propositions that he 
stated have not been definitely settled 
by the court of last resort, it seemed 
to him possible to accept the following 
conclusions: 

“In determining whether the proceeds 
of life insurance receivable by benefici- 
aries other than the estate of the de- 
cedent are to be taxable, two things are 
to be considered. 

“First, is the insurance within the 
statutory definition ‘taken out by the de- 
cedent upon his own life?’ Second, if 
so, did the decedent retain until his 





On the Job 

















>» 
MILDRED HAMMOND 

Miss Mildred Hammond, assistant 
secretary of the American Life Con- 
vention, had charge of the registration 
desk at the annual meeting at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago this 
week. She is one of the important cogs 
in the A. L. C. machine. Ever oblig- 
ing, efficient and courteous she has a 
host of friends among those connected 
with member companies and others who 
attend the convention. 











death the legal incidents of ownership? 

“As to the first qualification, the 
source of premium payments is still a 
factor. If the beneficiary paid all or a 
part of the premiums, to that extent the 
policy was not taken out by decedent. 
As to the second qualification, the defi- 
nition of ‘legal incidents of ownership’ 
in the Chase National Bank case (278 
U. S. 327, 73 L. ed. 405) is probably as 
good as any that can be framed. The 
possibility of a reverter to the insured 
is not an incident of ownership. 

“If the beneficiary designation is ir- 
revocable, and under the terms of the 
contract and applicable state laws the 
insured cannot enjoy any of the legal 
incidents of ownership without the con- 
sent of the beneficiary, he cannot be said 
aaa the legal incidents of owner- 
ship. 

“The power to change the beneficiary 
with the consent of an irrevocable bene- 
ficiary, where such power arises by op- 
eration of law and not from some con- 
tract provision or reservation by the in- 
sured, is not such a reserved power as 
will bring into operation the provisions 
of Secs. 302(c) and 302(d) of the stat- 
ute. The applicability of the section 
relating to transfers in contemplation 
of death to life insurance is as yet un- 
determined. On precedent, it should 
not apply.” 


Cochran Takes Responsibility 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—At the trial in 
federal court here of 13 former officials 
of the old Pacific Mutual Life, charged 
with using the mails to defraud, counsel 
for George I. Cochran, former president, 
in his opening statement declared Coch- 
ran accepted “full responsibility” for all 
charges in the indictment but “we do 
here and now deny any dishonest mo- 
tive. All transactions were made in per- 
fect faith and there was no justification 
for company reorganization.” 


Blames Companies for Law 


In his report as secretary of the Insur- 
ance Federation of New York, L. L. 
Saunders blamed the passage of the New 
York savings bank bill on the lack of 
opposition by the life insurance compa- 
nies. He said there is indication that 
they are now regretting that the oppo- 
sition was not stronger. 





Mohan and Kendall 
Elected fo Head 
Industrial Section 


New Discusses Legal 
Aspects and Leal Talks on 
Management 


T. J. Mohan, vice-president Eureka- 
Maryland Assurance of Baltimore, head 
of its agency department, was elected 
chairman of the Legal Section of the 
American Life Convention at its annual 
meeting at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, this week, advancing from the 
secretaryship. Curtis P. Kendall, Evan. 
ston, Ill, vice-president Washington 
National, becomes secretary. F. M. Net- 
tleship, who had served as chairman for 
two years, he being secretary of agen- 
cies Equitable Life of Washington, D, 
C., retired as head of the section. 

In his opening remarks as section 
chairman, Mr. Nettleship stated that 
with the passing of the amendment by 
the executive committee of the A. L. C, 
the industrial companies without ordi- 
nary life insurance in force became eli- 
gible for membership. The committee 
passed a resolution raising the minimum 
limit for ordinary insurance from $5,- 
000,000 to $10,000,000 in force and set 
the minimum limit for industrial not 
combined with accident and health at 
$15,000,000 in force. 


Growth Disappointing 


Chairman Nettleship said that the 
growth of the section during the last 
year has not been as large as expected. 
The Home Friendly of Baltimore and 
the Life of Virginia have been admit- 
ted to membership. The chairman vis- 
ited Baltimore and Richmond in con- 
nection with the work of the section. 
He stated it was his hope that other 
companies writing industrial will soon 
apply for membership. ‘There are 26 
companies in the American Life Con- 
vention writing industrial. He said the 
section is now in a position to wield 
considerable influence. The problems 
facing life insurance he declared are 
many and varied. They must be faced 
with courage and confidence. Life in- 
surance, he said, has given a good ac- 
count of itself and the people in it 
should not hesitate to let the world 
know it. The problem, Chairman Net- 
tleship asserted, is not a sectional one. 
The industrial companies he added 
should cooperate in every way with 
any program to improve public rela- 
tions. Through the agency force com- 
panies have intimate contact with the 
homes of the people. The influence of 
agents can be of great value in helping 
to mold and control public opinion. 

Mr. Nettleship said: “If we can con- 
tinue to think more in terms of service 
to the public, our policyholders, than 
in terms of sales production and profits, 
we might not have any public rela- 
tions problem.” 

Need for a definite plan in the man- 
agement of industrial companies was 
stressed by J. R. Leal, secretary Inter- 
state Life & Accident. The manage- 
ment of a company should be in the 
hands of one man who should be the 
court of last resort although necessarily 
he has to have others handle the de- 
tails and make minor decisions. There 
must be in the mind of one man a pic 
ture of the complete structure. “In this 
day of keen competition, strict regula- 
tions, burdensome taxes, skillful plan- 
ning is essential,” said Mr. Leal. 

If the organization is to function 
smoothly broad general policies must be 
laid down. These rules should not be 
varied without the consent of the man 

(CONTINUED ON LAST PAGE) 
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Johnson Cites Three 
Objectives for Year 


Official Responsibilities 
Are Broad, Says National 
Association President 


Three main objectives for the 1938- 
1939 administration of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters have 
been announced by Holgar J. Johnson 
of Pittsburgh in his first official state- 
ment as president. A deliberate and 
determined effort will be made to raise 
the standards of performance of the 
men in the field, to give him “the pres- 
tige to which he is entitled because of 
the part he plays in the social and eco- 
nomic life of his community and of the 
nation,” he said, in commenting upon 
the first objective—responsibility to the 
agent. The second objective is respon- 
sibility to the public; the third, to the 
organization itself. ; 

“Responsibilities to the agent include 
encouragement of research and study 
by the General Agents’ and Managers 
section, resulting in tangible benefits to 
the agent; development and promotion 
of the use of educational and training 
clinics by local associations with a view 
to increasing the efficiency of their 
members; continued and more wide- 
spread use of selective recruiting tests, 
aimed at raising standards of those en- 
tering the business; continued efforts to 
secure universal adoption of the agency 
practices agreement, and further coop- 


NEWS OF WEEK 


The Financial Section of the American 
Life Convention at its meeting in Chi- 
cago this week discussed meaty prob- 
lems. Pagel 











* kK * 

W. T. Grant, head of Business Men’s 
Assurance, is elected president American 
Life Convention. Pagel 

* *k * 


Holgar Johnson gives three main ob- 
jectives for the 1938-39 administration 
of National association. Page 5 

* * * 


Some current problems of electrical 
utility industries are reviewed by J. F. 
Owen, president Oklahoma Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, before the Financial Sec- 

tion of the American Life Convention. 
Page 2 

et ie oe 

Some observations on the career of 
the late Darby A. Day. Page 3 


* * * 


The annual meeting of the Legal Sec- 
tion of the American Life Convention 
was held the first two days of this week 
in Chicago. Page 4 

* * * 


Industrial Section of American Life 
Convention held its annual meeting in 
Chicago this week. Page 4 

* *K * 

Actuaries pleased at results of British 

colleagues’ participation in meeting. 


Page 6 
* *K * 
Movies praised for institutional adver- 
tising. Page 7 
* OK OX 


President of British Institute of Ac- 


tuaries is banquet speaker. Page 8 
* * x 

U. S. social security complexity 

amazes British expert. Page 6 


* * * 

H. S. Nollen, president Equitable Life 
of Iowa, general chairman of the local 
entertainment committee for the mid- 
year meeting of the National Association 


of Insurance Commissioners in Des 
Moines, announces the committees. 
Page 6 


* * * 


It is predicted that there will be no 
merger of Bankers National Life and 
Atlantic Life, Page 9 

: * * * 
c Financial Section of the American Life 

Onvention proposes an investment 
School for member companies. Page 13 

* * * 

Detecting life insurance needs is like 

Prospecting, Page 27 


eration with the American College of 
Life Underwriters and the National 
chapter, C.L.U.,” he said. 

“The association pledges to discharge 
its obligation to insure more adequately 
the public’s life values, to enlist its 
membership, and aid the companies, in 
disseminating sound information, to use 
its influence to save policyholders and 
beneficiaries from those who. are at- 
tempting to tear down legal reserve life 
insurance, and to emphasize the oppor- 





tunity for cooperation between the as- 
sociation, the companies and all groups 
within and without the business in serv- 
ing policyowners. 

“The association emphasizes the im- 
portance of quality as well as quantity 
members, increased service of practical 
value to local associations and their 
members, strengthening and developing 
local leadership, 100 percent representa- 
tion of local and state units at midyear 
and annual meetings, and making full 





use of the 50th convention and golden 
anniversary to promote a year’s pro- 
gram recognizing past accomplishments 
and establishing new highs in service to 
the American public, our companies and 
our membership.” 





Pennsylvania Meet Oct. 21-22 


The Pennsylvania State Life Under- 
writers Association will meet in Her- 
shey Oct. 21-22. 











FROM CRADLE TO COLLEGE IT'S 


You want your children to have a 24-hour MOTHER, at least until they 
are “on their own”. Do you know that you can guarantee them a sub- 
stantial monthly income from now until this period of greatest need is 
over? You can do it, even though your earnings are modest, through 
special John Hancock plans which provide maximum protection over 


the years when your family needs it most. 


These plans have double-protection periods of 10, 15, or 20 years, 


during which maximum INCOME is provided. Should you not live 


to the end of those years when the children are growing up and wholly 
dependent upon you, a definite monthly income would be provided until 
they are capable of self-support. Then the full value of the policy would 
become payable. With this fund, mothers can be protected for life. 








When the Family Needs Income Most 


Should your earnings stop permanently, would your wife 
have to seek work to support herself and children? From 
babyhood through their ’teens, children need the 
24-hour supervision that only 2 mother gives. 


WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET 
John Hancock income plans can be 
arranged to fit the needs of YOUR 
family. Send for a copy of ourbooklet, "4 
“Family Incomes With a Future’ 
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U. S. Social Security | 
Complexity Amazes 
British Authority 


Feels That Old Age Plan 
Is More Savings 
Than Insurance 


NEW YORK—Expressing amaze- 
ment at the extent and complexity of 
the individual federal social security 
accounts and other records which are 
being maintained at Baltimore and 
Washington, G. H. Maddex, deputy 
government actuary of Great Britain, 
told the joint actuarial meeting that the 
various British social security statutes 
require very little individual accounting, 
chiefly because the contributions are 


level, depending only on sex. 

Mr. Maddex suggested that it would 
be possible in this country to extend 
the old age benefits under the social 
security act to a much larger propor- 
tion of the working population. In 
Great Britain, approximately 80 percent 
to 90 percent of the working population 
is covered. He felt also that it would 
be better to omit high salaried individu- 
als who are well able to make provision 
for their own old age. 


Would Let Pensioners Work 


The speaker pointed out that the 
United States old age plan does not 
really provide for retirement, but rather 
for conditional suspension of work. He 
urged that some modification should be 
made so that the pension begins at 65, 
regardless of continuation of work after 
that time. 

He also urged the coordination of the 
federal contributory and the state non- 
contributory old age plans of the United 
States. The present lack of coordina- 
tion is well known and deplored by 
most American actuaries. 

The British old age plan, Mr. Maddex 
said, is much misunderstood in that it 
is called by many a reserve plan. In 
reality, it is on the current cost basis, 
there being a comparatively small accu- 
mulation of only £20,000,000 or so aris- 
ing from the excess of contributions 
over benefits to older members. This 
accumulation might be called an emer- 
gency reserve but it is certainly not of 
the usual insurance type, he said. In 
connection with this, he pointed out that 
it is a fundamental principle of the 
British treasury not to make provision 
for contingent liabilities until they arise. 
This principle might well be called to 
the attention of Government authorities 
in this country, Mr. Maddex said. 

Mr. Maddex, who is recognized as 
one of the leading authorities on social 
insurance in the world, was inclined to 
feel that the United States old age plan 
bears too much of the earmarks of a 
savings plan and too little of an insur- 
ance plan. Moreover, he strongly urged 
that the social security act be amended 
so as to provide pensions for widows of 
deceased pensioners, without age or re- 
tirement restriction. He felt that pro- 
vision for such widows’ pensions might 
better be accomplished by direct federal 
—_ rather than by a contributory 
plan. 


Mortgage Bankers Meeting 


At the convention of the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America in Chi- 
cago this week, the insurance company 
correspondents had two group luncheon 
meetings. W. A. Clarke of the W. A. 
Clarke Mortgage Company, Philadel- 
phia, served as chairman of the group. 
At one of the sessions, the speaker was 
Dr. E. M. Fisher of the federal housing 
administration. 


chairman of the industrial 
which will be treated the principles of 





Increasing Morale 
to Be Considered 


Life Agency Officers Asso- 
ciation Announce Addi- 
tions to Chicago Program 


The final day’s session of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Agency Officers and the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
Annual Meeting, Nov. 1-3, at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, will be led 
by E. A. Olson, chairman of the Agency 
Officers executive committee and presi- 
dent of the Mutual Trust. 


New Measure of Aptitude 


One of the features of the last day’s 
program will be a discussion of impor- 
tant factors for maintaining and increas- 
ing morale of agents. Participating in 
the discussion will be H. G. Kenagy, 
superintendent of agencies, Mutual 
Benefit; J. G. Stephenson, assistant gen- 
eral manager and superintendent of 
agencies, London Life; and Stephen A. 
Swisher, Jr., agency vice-president, 
Equitable of Iowa. 

Albert K. Kurtz of the Research Bu- 
reau will report on an extensive study 
which has resulted in a new measure 
of aptitude for life insurance selling. 
Robert E. Wilkins, supervisor ordinary 
agencies for the Prudential, will discuss 
the value of selection procedures, par- 
ticularly in the recruiting of young men. 


Officers’ Committees to Report 


The standing committees of the Life 
Agency Officers Association will report. 
The committees are: Replacement— 
Chairman Frank L. Jones, vice-president 
Equitable Society; agency practices— 
chairman, W. W. Jaeger, vice-president 
Bankers of Iowa; annual message— 
chairman, Joseph C. Behan, vice-presi- 
dent Massachusetts Mutual; American 
College of Life Underwriters—chairman, 
Cecil J. North, third vice-president 
Metropolitan. 

The closing address will be delivered 
by President Bertrand J. Perry of the 
Massachusetts Mutual on “Modern 
Agency Management: A New Responsi- 
bility and a Great Opportunity.” 





| Des Moines Work Is 


to Be in Charge of 


Six Committees 


DES MOINES—Henry S. Nollen, 
president of the Equitable Life of Iowa, 
who was appointed general chairman to 
take charge of the local arrangements 
and entertainment for the forthcoming 
meeting of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners in this city, 
Dec. 5-7, has announced his committees 
as follows: 

Finance—E. H. Mulock, Central Life, 
Iowa, chairman; John Corley, Bank- 
ers Life; A. H. Hoffman, American 
Mutual Life; John Gunn, Sr., casualty; 
Harry Gross, fire and tornado. 

Registration and Hotel Reservations 
—B. Rees Jones, Town Mutual, chair- 
man; Horace Foskett, Equitable Life 
of Iowa; Leonard Sharp, Mill Owners 
Mutual; Ray Yenter, American Mutual 
Life; A. H. Brayton, Convention 
Bureau. 


Hoffman Reception Head 


Reception—A. H. Hoffman, American 
Mutual Life, chairman; Wm. Koch, 
National Life; G. S. Nollen, Bankers 
Life; F. P. Carr, Central Life; W. St. 
John, Iowa State Traveling Men’s As- 
sociation; L. S. Hill, Homesteaders 
Life. . 

Ladies—Mrs. A. H. Hoffman, chair- 
man; Mrs. Maurice Pew. 

Entertainment Program—A. H. Bray- 
ton, Convention Bureau, chairman; S. 
A. Swisher, Equitable Life of Iowa; 
John Hynes, Employers Mutual Cas- 
ualty; Joe Lorentzen, Bankers Life; 
Harold Evans, Allied Mutual Auto. 

Publicity—Bert Mills, Bankers Life, 
chairman; Scott Anderson, Equitable 
Life of Iowa; Chet Cogswell, National 
Fi J. J. Prather, American Mutual 

ife. 


Sidney Bellbeloved of Williamson & 
Wellbeloved, Chicago general agents of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life, is show- 
ing a marked improvement in health 
at the sanitarium in Naperville, IIl., 
from a lung condition which has dis- 
abled him for nearly a year. He is feel- 
ing so good that the doctors have diffi- 
culty in convincing him he should con- 
tinue on the inactive list for several 
more months. 





To Function at Louisville Session 





W. H. HARRISON 


At the annual meeting of the Insti- 
tute of Home Office Underwriters in 
Louisville, Nov. 5, W. H. Harrison, ac- 
tuary of Ohio National Life, will pre- 
side as chairman of the clinical case ses- 
son. During that period, there will be 
a discussion of cases that have been sub- 
mitted by companies that are members 
of the institute. 

C. L. Groover, industrial underwriter 
for Life & Casualty, will preside as 
session at 


underwriting of applications of the in- 
dustrial class. 
Dr. H. W. Dingman, vice-president 








Cc. L. GROOVER 


and medical director of Continental As- 
surance, will be the principal speaker at 
the opening session on “Underwriting 
Perspective.” 

The opening session will be preceded 
by a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee consisting of: R. W. Beeson, Lib- 
erty National, who is vice-president of 
the institute; W. E. Jones, Provident 
Life & Accident, secretary; Emmett 
Russell, Jr., Life & Casualty, president; 
M. M. Blair, Atlantic Life; M. S. Nie- 
haus, Gulf Life; L. C. Cortright, Ken- 
tucky Home Mutual; C. F. Egdorf, Pro- 
ora Life, and W. K. Fritz, Lamar 
Life. 





Actuaries Gratified 
af Participation of 
British Colleagues 


Feel That Anglo-American 
Actuarial Amity Has 
Been Advanced 


NEW YORK—Looking back on last 
week’s meeting, actuaries are much 
gratified at the unqualified success of 
having their British colleagues over to 
participate in the discussions. Of course, 
the advancement of Anglo-American 
actuarial amity was furthered not only 
by the contributions of the Britishers 
to the informal discussion sessions but 
to an equal if not greater extent by the 
opportunity for friendly contacts dur- 
ing the guests’ entire stay. 

In spite of having the same language, 
American actuaries found that their 
British guests had just enough of a 
different viewpoint to be stimulating to 
American _ listeners. Some problems 
such as those concerning social_insur- 
ance, are an old story in Europe, 
whereas the United States is just_begin- 
ning to struggle with them. On the 
other hand, Great Britain being com- 
posed of a much more homogeneous 
people than the United States, some 
problems have never arisen there which 
American actuaries must take into ac- 
count, 


Less “Chiseling” There 


For example, British officials appear 
to be.less in need of protecting their 
companies from depredations of chisel- 
ers than if they were operating in the 
United States. Nor is it necessary to 
think of governmental regulations to 
the extent that it is here. Consequently 
the British life insurance policy is a 
simpler and more readily understood 
document than the American contract. 
British life companies do not guaran- 
tee much in their policies but grant 
much over and above the actual provi- 
sions. 

The British actuaries, nearly all of 
whom were making their first trip to 
the United States, were much impressed 
by the extent and importance of the. 
actuarial profession in America. Ac- 
tuaries in Great Britain, even the 
younger ones, are as familiar with the 
leaders in actuarial thought in America 
as they are with the views of the top 
men in their own country. But proba- 
bly in no other way would it have been 
possible for the Britishers to realize 
the extent to which the younger men 
in the profession are coming along in 
the United States and Canada than by 
attending a gathering such as was held 
here last week. 


Participated Fully 


Informal discussion rather than for- 
mal papers or discussion of papers 
marked the meeting, to permit the full- 
est possible participation by the guests 
from abroad. They entered the discus- 
sions with much interest and the dif- 
ference in the use of some terms as be- 
tween this country and Great Britain 
caused little trouble. In discussing 1- 
vestments, however, it was necessary to 
be specific on the subject of bonds as 
the British use stocks for some types 
of securities which would be called 
bonds in the United States or Canada. 

Another point was the use of the 
term “jumbo risk.” To the visiting ac 
tuaries it meant no more than if some 
one had referred to a “mumbo risk. 
Jumbo, the famous Barnum & Bailey 
elephant, had apparently achieve 
greater renown in this country than m 
Europe. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 
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Sales Expert Lauds 
Talking Movies as 
Creators of Demand 


Prof. A. C. Busse Talks 
Before New York City 
Association 


NEW YORK—tTalking pictures as 
an institutional advertising medium 
were enthusiastically extolled by A. C. 
Busse, professor of public speaking New 
York University, in his talk before the 
New York City Life Underwriters As- 
sociation. Professor Busse and his as- 
sociate, Prof. R. C. Borden, have col- 
laborated on three highly successful 
motion pictures on the art of salesman- 
ship, one of which was shown before 
Professor Busse’s talk. 

Saying that the picture, “How to Win 
a Business Argument,” was exhibited 
mainly to demonstrate the modern tech- 
nique for distributing an important 
story to a mass of people in an inex- 
pensive and effective manner, Professor 
Busse said that the picture has claimed 
30 minutes of attention from each of 
more than 2,000,000 persons. 


Needn’t Mention Insurance 


“You have an important story which 
ought to be distributed to the American 
public through that same medium—a 
Story which needs not even include the 
word insurance—a story which ought 
to prove influential in increasing the 
financial security of many people,” he 
declared. “And, because a man’s po- 
litical philosophy is too often condi- 
tioned by his feeling of security, I am 
firmly convinced that a wider feeling of 
financial security, individually achieved, 
is a key essential to the preservation 
of democracy in the United States. 
By that I mean that security by govern- 
mental action in this matter we are 
discussing does not make for a free and 
independent citizenry as does security 
by individual initiative. 

“T hope you will agree with me that 
the finest monument you and I can 
build to our memory is the monument 
we build in the hearts of those whom 
we have helped to achieve such a feel- 
ing of security that they stand as free, 
fearless and therefore effective citizens 
in the community. So the need to tell 
that story of yours transcends the ques- 
tion of immediate profit to you. It is 
as big as our whole country. And, if 
the insurance men and women of Amer- 
1ca solve the greater problem, they will 
solve their problem of profits as a by- 
product of solving the greater problem. 


Luncheon Clubs as Markets 


“The power behind this move ought 
to be the insurance companies of Amer- 
1ca—the immediate market ought to be 
every luncheon club in America. 

Now, what should the story in a 
Proposed talking picture for this market 
be? Obviously, I can’t give it to you 
in its exact talking picture form. I am 
not absolutely certain that I even know 
€xactly what the final story should be. 

ut I can suggest something of what 

I think its content should be and cer- 
— I can suggest its spirit, for I 
ave tested various materials of moti- 
vation with a variety of experimental 
audiences, I know a story which has 
never sold insurance but which has 
ae Many a man in my presence reach 
ora telephone to call an insurance rep- 
Tésentative into consultation—a story 
mich has made many a man you would 
ike to reach buy insurance.” 

Sketching his suggestions, which are 
copyrighted in lecture form, Professor 
auc emphasized the tragedy of the 
an who keeps putting off making plans 





for his retirement until suddenly he 
realizes that he is an old man himself 
and it is too late to do anything but 
struggle to keep his head above water. 
He pointed out that it is statistically 
demonstrable that the overwhelming 
number of men in the twilight period 
of life are pitifully dependent, to such 
an extent that they constitute a serious 
pressure bloc at Washington. 


Drifting Is Worst 


As to how these old people became 
dependent, Professor Busse said it is 
because they were afflicted with one or 
a combination of four pathological con- 
ditions. Listing them in what he termed 
the--reverse order of their. importance, 
he said that they are first, the tendency 
to shift from job to job always looking 
for greener pastures. Second, chronic 
whining, the whiner being one who is 
always ready to accuse someone else} of 
causing his failure—his wife, his boss, 
or anyone but himself, who is the real 
culprit. Third, self-pity. When trag- 
edy, little or large, hits the self-pitier, 
Professor Busse said, “it folds him up 
like an accordion, takes the sap and 
starch out of his system and the steel 
out of his spine.” 

The fourth pathological condition 
which Professor Busse listed is drifting. 
Sometimes it is difficult to detect this 
disease because the fellow who has it 





| shay be genial, happy and likeable, but 


the distinguishing characteristic is lack 
of a plan for financial security. They 
look to accidents or good luck to bring 
them financial security—a rich uncle dy- 
ing or a successful invention, or a win- 
ning ticket on the Irish sweepstakes. 
“Sure, he’ll take care of the man he 
is going to be—some day!’ Professor 
Busse observed. “Some day when he 
gets the right kind of break. But you'll 
notice that as his income increases dur- 
ing his producing years, he always finds 
that the 20th of the month remains the 
time of the month to begin asking for 
a loan until pay-day. And the things 
he would like to do with his income, par- 


‘ticularly’the-things he would like to do 


for the old man he is going to become 
some day, those things just don’t get 
done because his divertible dollar has 
been lured away from him for alluring 
but quite unnecessary things—and there 
isn’t any money left. But of course, 
some day he will win an Old Gold con- 
test and that will change everything.” 





A. O. Eliason, past president of the 
National Association of Life; Under- 
writers, is seriously ill with heart trou- 
ble at Miller hospital,.St. Paul. Mr. 
Eliason retired several years ago as 
head of the Eliason state agency of the 
Minnesota Mutual Life. 





Two Pamphlets That 
All Should Peruse 


The “Diamond Life Bulletins,” 420 
East Fourth street, Cincinnati, has put 
out two very valuable pamphlets that 
are intensely practical and will meet 
arguments that are being put to life 
agents every day. One deals with what 
is known as “baby bonds,” they being 
the federal securities that are offered 
and which are purchased in very large 
quantities. The other pamphlet deals 
with investment syndicates like the In- 
vestors Syndicate of Minneapolis, the 
Fidelity Investment Association of 
Wheeling, W. Va., building and loan as- 
sociations and investment trusts. The 
“Diamond Life Bulletins” makes a care- 
ful analysis of life insurance as an in- 
vestment, so-called, in comparison with 
these other features. They should be 
in the hands of all companies and 
agents. The prices are: one set of two 
pamphlets, 30 cents; five sets of two 
pamphlets, per set 25 cents; 10 sets two 
pamphlets, per set, 20 cents; 25 sets two 
pamphlets, per set, 18 cents; 50 sets two 
pamphlets, per set, 16 cents; 100 or more 
sets, per set, 14 cents. 





The 1938 Unique Manual-Digest is the 
best statistical source book buy of the 
year. $5. National Underwriter. 








at you I see four faces. oH 


gleam in your eye. 


= 





: We 
serious, a picture of a wife and a couple of youngsters on your desk. AW 


A good many years ago a man said to me, “You know, John, when I look 
I see you as you are now, with a bachelor’s 


I see you five or six years from now, a little more 


ty 






I see you at forty-five, with a look of slightly pained amusement as you read your son’s estimate of 


what he’s going to need for the next month or so in college. VW 


_ 
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And I see you again at sixty, 


looking around for a place where you can hunt ducks for nine months of the year. (7 roa 
A : 
My 


Now John, every man who hears this little story nods his head, just as you’re doing. 


he knows exactly what he should do. 


In his heart, 


But—begging your pardon—rarely do I meet a man who 


does anything about it unless he’s practically pestered to death. ae That’s what I’m go- 
8 


ing to do to you—and some day you're going to thank me for it.” He did just that—and for years I 


have thanked him for ER) And thanked him particularly for the thoroughness and care with 


which he worked out my life insurance plan—a plan which protected my wife and children during the 


: O (4 . 
years the youngses AE were growing up, provided money for their education, and finally, made 


it possible for me to look forward to a peaceful, happy old age. ¢{7 





The law won’t let me hunt 


ducks nine months out of the year—but just sitting in the sun isn’t the worst sport in the world! 


Lite insurance can be just life insurance—or it can be a 
rock-bottom, lifelong financial plan. Today the mod 
agent not only wants to make your life insurance do this 
sort of *“‘whole-life” job, but, just as important, he knows 
how todo it. Q Your NWNL agent receives a training which 





life ically. 


sents an 


ance needs, and knows how to meet those needs most 
He knows, too, that his company will not 
grant insurance which, in its opinion, does not render a 
genuine service to the policyholder. Moreover, he repre- 


lly sound 


whose 
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informed i © men 


available anywhere. He is schooled to analyze life insur- 
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record of stability and growth is exceptional, even when 
compared to the fine record of all American life companies. 
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ADDED PROTECTION 


FREE! 


HE protecting arm of life insurance 

is extended free to LNL men. Since 
August 1, 1934, field men have had the 
benefits of FREE group insurance. The 
amount of protection due them is deter- 
mined by their length of service and vol- 
ume of insurance paid for. Already 
twelve widows have received benefits 
under the plan. 


THE LINCOLN 
INSURANCE 


NATIONAL LIFE 


COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 
ITS NAME INDICATES ITS CHARACTER 














‘tute of Actuaries. Mr. 




















Head of British 
Actuarial Institute 
ls Banquet Speaker 


Comments on Heritage 
Of Fredom of Thought 
and Expression 


NEW YORK—The freedom of 
thought and expression which is the 
common heritage of America and Great 
Britain, dating back even to pre-Colo- 
nial times, was the keynote of the ad- 
dress of Col. H. J. P. Oakley of the 
North British & Mercantile, who, as 
president of the British Institute of 
Actuaries, spoke on behalf of the Eng- 
lish and Scottish actuaries who were 
guests at the banquet in connection with 
the joint meeting of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America and the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries. Colonel Oakley 
expressed his gratification, and that of 
the other visiting actuaries, at being 
able to exchange ideas with their Amer- 
ican and Canadian colleagues. 

The other speakers were R. D. Mur- 
phy, vice-president and actuary Equit- 
able Society and president Actuarial 
Society of America, and V. R. Smith, 
general manager Confederation Life of 
Canada and president American Insti- 
Murphy was 
toastmaster. 


Evolved on Different Lines 


Mr. Smith observed that the life in- 
surance business and the actuarial pro- 
fession have developed in Great Britain 
and in America on markedly different 
lines. He expressed the belief that the 
two countries can learn a great deal 
from one another, saying that “I am 
quite sure that we on this continent 
would not have had so sad an experi- 
ence with disability insurance had we 
paid strict attention to the experience 
in Britain and to the principles laid 
down by the British actuaries for the 
conduct of this type of business.” 

“In Britain also much has been done 
in establishing the legal status of the 
actuary,” Mr. Smith continued. “Little 
has been done in this respect on this 
continent, though something has been 
done in Canada. At any rate, more 
should be done. It is a problem that 
faces us for the future. Then, too, we 
have reason to envy the way assistance 
has been given to those preparing for 
examinations—the Students’ Society 
and the correspondence courses, to men- 
tion but two of them. 


Expanding Actuaries’ Field 


“On this side there has been a great 
expansion in the activities of actuaries 
in the medical directors’ department. 
The actuary has expanded his activities 
also into the field of sales work and 
agency problems. He has not gone so 
far as in America in the investment field 
as in Great Britain but a beginning is 
being made here. At any rate, there 
lies before the actuarial profession of 
this continent a great expansion in their 
activities, not so much perhaps in the 
field of life insurance as in the wider 
fields in industry and in the service of 
the state, now that social insurance 
problems have become problems of the 
day on this continent. 

“Much can be learned from Great 
Britain in these matters, where the ac- 
tivities of actuaries outside the field of 
life insurance have advanced much far- 
ther than on this side of the Atlantic.” 

While disclaiming any intention of 
getting himself into difficulties by sug- 
gesting that perhaps British actuaries 
might learn something from actuaries 
in the United States and Canada, Mr. 
Smith observed that “we on this con- 








tinent believe that our work in inyestj. 
gating mortality trends, in constructing 
and publishing new tables of erican 
mortality, in investigating the effect 
upon mortality of build, of weight, of 
occupation, of habitat, of impaired medi. 
cal and family history, seems to be not 
too bad.” 

“We believe, too, that the work that 
has been done by the Society in its 
publications of actuarial studies, some 
of which are quite unique, are worthy 
of recognition,’ he continued. “We also 
believe that in the more theoretical fields 
there are men among us who, since the 
war, have carried forward in a man- 
ner worthy of their predecessors the 
work on the theory and practice of 
graduation which we have learned to 
associate with such famous names as 
Hary, King, Lidstone and Whitaker, 

“But be this as it may, may I pay 
tribute on behalf of all actuaries on 
this continent to the great debt that 
we owe to the Institute of Actuaries 
of Great Britain and the Faculty of 
Actuaries in Scotland for the inspira- 
tion which they have given us from the 
earliest days. The road they have tray- 
eled and their brilliant achievements 
have been at all times a source of in- 
spiration to us in America in fulfilling 
our obligations to the state and to our 
fellow citizens as well as to our com- 
panies.” 

During the banquet F. P. Sloat, Jr, 
assistant mathematician Equitable So- 
ciety, played selections on the pipe or- 
gan and a double quartet from the 
Metropolitan Life glee club sang. Danc- 
ing followed the banquet. 





Great Southern 
Leaders Have 
Rally in San Antonio 


The annual meeting of Great South- 
ern Life leading producers was held 
in San Antonio. Membership in the 
club is based not only on the produc- 
tion of new first year business, but also 
upon the maintenance of a certain re- 
newal persistency of the business pro- 
duced the preceding year. The rules 
permit members to qualify their wives 
for these meetings. Altogether 135 mem- 
bers from the six states in which Great 
Southern operates were present. 

Each year the outstanding members 
of the club are nominated by E 
Greenwood, president of Great South- 
ern, for membership in his President's 
Club. The individual leader in produc- 
tion is commissioned president and the 
member with the highest renewal per- 
centage on second year business is vice- 
president. This year Tom B. Reed of 
Oklahoma City earned the presidency 
of the President’s Club for the second 
successive year. In addition, Mr. Reed 
also qualified for the second year as a 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table of the National association. E. A. 
Witter of Eagle Lake, Tex., earned the 
vice-presidency of this club, with a re- 
newal percentage of 100. 

The first evening of the meeting was 
devoted to the president’s banquet and 
ball. Mr. Greenwood presided and pre- 
sented Mr. and Mrs. Reed with a Shef- 
field tray and gave Mr. Witter a Ham- 
ilton wrist watch. The individual mem- 
bers of the President’s Club were 
awarded fitted leather toilet kits. 

Business meetings, which were con- 
ducted entirely by members of the Pres- 
ident’s Club and Great Southern Club, 
were held during the first two days. 

Advantage was taken of the historical 
setting of San Antonio to provide 
uniquely interesting entertainment for 
the party. Tuesday evening an original 
Mexican dinner was served in the patio 
of the Old Governor’s palace. 

Wednesday was devoted to a tour by 
bus of the city and its environs. e 
trip included a personally conducted 
tour of Randolph Field, the “West 
Point of the Air,” and a stop at sev- 
eral of the old Spanish missions. 

Next fall, at a date to be chosen later, 
the Great Southern Club will hold its 
1939 rendezvous in New Orleans. 
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Asks More Severe 
Retaliatory Law 


Commissioner Daniel Says 
Texas Companies Treated 
Cavalierly in Other States 


Commissioner Daniel of Texas, in 
his annual report to the governor, as- 
serts that the insurance business has 
outgrown the present laws and a new 
modern code is probably desirable. Mr. 
Daniel’s term will soon expire and he is 
a candidate for reappointment. 

He strongly advocates strengthening 
of the retaliatory law so that the board 
could deny a license to a company from 
a state which refuses licenses to Texas 
companies. The insurance departments 
of some other states, he declared, have 
declined “for no good reason whatever,” 
to license Texas companies, although 
concerns of like class and character 
from it are doing business in Texas. As 
a retaliatory measure, he suggested that 
the board “be specifically authorized 
and empowered to refuse a license to 
or to cancel the license of any company 
domiciled in another state where such 
unfair and illegal treatment is accorded 
insurance companies domiciled in this 
state.” 

Sharply criticising such practices 
Daniel said the disposition of some in- 
surance departments to have companies 
collect money from Texas but deny 
Texas companies the privilege of doing 
business in their state for no good rea- 
son should not go unnoticed. He rec- 
ommended an amendment to the re- 
taliatory law to clarify its meaning and 
provide additional authority for the 
board. 


Wants Stronger Requirements 


Mr. Daniel suggested some specific 
changes in the statutes, among them 
being: 

Require not less than $250,000 capi- 
tal and surplus before a stock life com- 
pany may be chartered and write life 
insurance, require a contributed surplus 
of not less than $250,000 before a mu- 
tual legal reserve life insurance com- 
pany may secure a permit, or repeal 
the chapter under which such compa- 
nies are formed, and prohibit any life 
company from investing more than 5 
percent of its assets in a home office 
building or loaning more than a reason- 
able percentage of its assets to any one 
person or corporation or investing it in 
any one project. 

Mutual assessment associations which 
have received much attention from the 
Texas press should be forced to retire 
from business “if they do not and will 
not conduct their business in a safe 
and sound manner,” Mr. Daniel recom- 
mended. He wants the department to 
be empowered to prescribe uniform poli- 
cies, prescribe rates and classify risks, 
and to invoke an age limit above which 
policies could not be written along with 
an age limit above which not more than 
$500 could be written on any one life. 


Burial Association Supervision 


Burial associations, which have be- 
come numerous in the last two or three 
years, Mr. Daniel said, should be put 
definitely outside of supervision by the 
department or fully and completely un- 
der its supervision. A court of civil 
appeals decision, he said, requires the 
department to issue certificates stating 
that such associations are exempt from 
supervision. 

Mr. Daniel suggests that the scope of 
authorized investments for insurance 
companies might he expanded some- 
what although he warned against open- 
ing the way for speculative or unsafe in- 
vestment. He referred to the problem 
of the life companies in finding invest- 
ments that will return a yield that will 
enable them to maintain reserves. The 
net interest earnings of life companies 
dropped from an average of 5.15 per- 
cent in 1930 to 3.83 percent in 1937, he 
reported. 











Great-West Life Passes 
600 Million Mark 


Great-West Life Assurance has 
passed the $600,000,000 business in 
force mark. This included ordi- 
nary, group and a conservative 
credit for annuities. Coming at a 
date considerably earlier than an- 
ticipated, this achievement marks 
another milestone in the Great 
West’s progressive history. The 
actual year-to-date gain in busi- 
ness in force at the end of 
September was approximately 
$10,500,000 as compared with a 
gain of $9,000,000 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1937. This 
improvement is largely due to sub- 
stantial gains in the sale of new 
business. 








Papers Available Containing 
Linton’s Houston Talk 


THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER printed 
an extra supply of the edition covering 
the second day’s proceedings at the 
convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters in Houston, be- 
cause it contains, almost in its entirety, 





the magnificent paper given by M. A. 
Linton, president of Provident Mutual 
Life, on “Why Level Premium Life 
Insurance?” Mr. Linton’s writings have 
provided agents with sturdy support in 
combating the arguments of fanatical or 
mischievous advocates of term insur- 
ance for all purposes. The copies of 
this edition are 25 cents each. 





N. J. Bar Committee Meets 


NEWARK—At a _luncheon-meeting 
of the life and health committee of the 
New Jersey State Bar Association, of 
which §S. J. Foosaner is chairman, 
topics discussed were the need of 
greater cooperation between the Bar As- 
sociation and the life underwriters; a 
curb on the practice of law by the so- 
called self designated insurance counsel- 
ors, who by their half-truths in many 
instances mislead the public, and that 
there should be no further taxation on 
life insurance proceeds, either state or 
federal. 

Carroll Shanks, general solicitor of 
the Prudential and E. O. Stanley, Jr., 
general counsel Mutual Benefit Life, are 
members of the committee. 





Earle Delays N. Y. Trip 
Commissioner Earle of Oregon states 

that he may do something later about 

the New York company examination 








Generally Believed 
Not to Be Any Merger 


When R. R. Lounsbury, president 
Bankers National Life of Montclair, 
N. J., was elected also president Atlantic 
Life of Richmond, Va., it was felt that 
the two companies. would ultimately 
merge. Undoubtedly that was the origi- 
nal purpose. It was quite logical. As 
time has gone on, it has been found to 
be a more or less difficult problem. 
Mr. Lounsbury has been dividing his 
time between the two cities. It is stated 
more or less authoritatively that the 
merger plan has definitely been aban- 
doned. 








situation. He threatened that he would 
go to New York with a corps of exam- 
iners to conduct examinations of com- 
panies of that state. At first he said 
that he would be in New York by July 
15 but he has been postponing his 
visitation from time to time. He now 
finds that he is too occupied with the 
firemen’s school and a Fire Prevention 
Week speaking schedule to go through 
with his New York plans. 

The Oregon elections are being’ held 
Nov. 8. 





Measure the 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 


by these 


STANDARDS of QUALITY 


Leading all major U. S. life insurance companies in 


rate of interest earned—5.1%. (1937.) 


Leading all. major U. S. life insurance companies in 


rate of interest paid on funds left with the company— 


/ 


5% paid every year since organization in 1907. 


Leading with a modern aggressive sales program fea- 


tured by outstanding merchandising plans. 


The Largest Ordinary Life Insurance 
Company in the South. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


JULIAN PRICE, President 


GREENSBORO, N. €. 
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O’Mahoney Gives 
Ideas on Monopoly 


Would Avoid Planned 
Economy, But If It Comes It 
Must Be Governmentized 


NEW YORK-—Search for a formula 
which will curb the “evils of destructive 
competition” and thereby avoid a 
planned economy is the object of the 
monopoly inquiry, Senator O’Mahoney 
of Wyoming, chairman of the joint in- 
vestigation committee, told 300 business 
leaders at a luncheon sponsored by the 
New York Board of Trade. He warned 
however, that if there is to be a planned 
economy it cannot safely be left to man- 
agement, “it must be planned by public 
authority, but perhaps it is not neces- 
sary to have it at all.” 

“If we are to have a rule by which 
all participants in the transactions of 
business (the shareholders, the jobhold- 
ers, the customers, and the public) are 
to receive a fair deal, obviously it must 
be a national rule established by the au- 
thority of the national government,” 
Senator O’Mahoney said. “The draft- 
ing of this rule cannot be left to man- 
agement, for that would inevitably sub- 
ordinate the public interest to the judg- 
ment of the persons who, for the time 
being, were in charge of these accumu- 
lations of economic power.” 


Billion Dollar Life Companies 


Putting the major share of blame for 
present economic distress on the “gen- 
eral failure to recognize the distinction 
between natural persons and corpora- 
tions,” Senator O’Mahoney mentioned, 
although without criticism, the immense 
power wielded by giant corporations and 
observed that six of the 12 billion-dol- 
lar financial corporations are life insur- 





ance companies, the other six being 
banks. 

“The economic power of these 12 
institutions is incalculable,” he declared. 
“No one can begin to estimate the num- 
ber of men, women and_ children 
throughout the union whose lives are 
intimately affected by the manner in 
which this concentrated wealth is used. 
I do not need to indicate to this audience 
the innumerable ways in which the ad- 
ministration of the assets of these cor- 
porations affects the economic and social 
structure of the nation. 

“When one considers the number of 
stockholders .and the number of em- 
ployes of some of these commercial em- 
pires, it becomes even more apparent 
that they are not to be regarded as in 
the same category with the natural per- 
son or with the ordinary corporation.” 


Would Restrict Corporations 


That Senator O’Mahoney believes 
large corporations should be restricted 
in a way which would be opposed vigo- 
ously if applied to individuals may be 
inferred from his statement that “be- 
cause we are inherently unwilling to 
restrict the activity of flesh-and-blood 
person except in the most necessary 
instances, we are giving the artificial 
person the same scope and as a result 
corporations have grown far more pow- 
erful than any natural person ever 
could have become.” 

Senator O’Mahoney also acknowl- 
edged that concentration of economic 
power and wealth in government “can 
be just as bad if not worse than if con- 
centrated in a large corporation,” but 
said that “if there be any danger of that 
it is because of the tremendous extent 
to which concentration has already prog- 
ressed through the corporate device.” 


Irma Rice of the Russell L. Hoghe 
general agency of the Equitable of 
Iowa in Los Angeles has received a 25 
year service pin from the home office. 





Tax Appeals Board 


States Reserve Rule 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—AII ques- 
tions of the propriety of deductions in 
income returns of life insurance com- 
panies for various “reserves required by 
law” was settled by the United States 
board of tax appeals in passing on an 
appeal of the Monarch Life, from dis- 
allowance of such deductions by the 
commissioner of internal revenue in its 
tax returns for 1933 and 1934. 

The company, writing both life and 
accident and health policies, maintained 
reserves required by the laws of New 
York, Massachusetts and other states in 
which it was licensed, and included in 
its return deductions representing 334 
percent of the mean of those reserves 
held by it at the beginning and end of 
the taxable years. 


Opinion on Five Reserves 


Following controversy over the de- 
ductions with the internal revenue bu- 
reau, the company and the commissioner 
made a stipulation of facts and sub- 
mitted the issues to the board for clari- 
fication. 

In its opinion, the board held that the 
five reserves in question—(1) for in- 
curred disability benefits; (2) for non- 
deduction of deferred fractional pre- 
miums; (3) for unearned premiums on 
accident and health policies; (4) on un- 
cancellable accident and health policies; 
and (5) for unpaid and unresisted claims 
—constituted reserve funds required by 
law and are a proper basis for comput- 
ing the deduction allowed by Section 
203 (a) (2) of the Revenue Acts of 1932 
and 1934. 

The board, however, reiterating pre- 
vious opinions, held that discounts dl- 
lowed by an insurance company for 
prepayment of premiums does not con- 
stitute interest paid on indebtedness and 
is not an allowable deduction. 
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Ih September the P hoenix Mutual 
completed its 87th year of 
service fo policyholders 

















Handles Arrangements for 
National Association Meet 


——— TS 





GEORGE L. DYER 

George L. Dyer, St. Louis general 
agent for the Columbian National Life, 
is chairman of the executive committee 
that will have charge of arrangements 
for the 1939 Golden Jubilee meeting of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers to be held in St. Louis in 1939, 
Mr. Dyer was chairman of the “on to 
St. Louis” committee which secured the 
convention. 








Mortgage Loan Men 
Analyze the Conditions 


Mortgage bankers from 40 cities have 
been meeting at the home office of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life with its mort- 
gage loan officials. A cross section of 
the opinions of these men indicates a 
stronger feeling of confidence, business- 
wise, than has existed for many months. 

Some sections are experiencing a 
greater increase in residential building, 
while considerable deferred improve- 
ments in downtown and sub-center loca- 
tions are now being made, bringing 
about greater interest in mortgage fi- 
nancing. There is, however, very keen 
competition in the mortgage field. 


CAPERTON’S FIFTH YEAR 


J. C. Caperton will celebrate his fifth 
year as general agent of the State Mu- 
tual Life in Chicago on Oct. 28. Prior 
to coming to Chicago Mr. Caperton was 
a general agent in Detroit. On_ that 
date members of the agency will be 
guests of Mr. Caperton at a luncheon. 
It is planned to have Fred Merrill, gen- 
eral agent emiritus of Buffalo, as guest 
speaker. The agency has set aside 
October as Caperton month. In com- 
memorating this anniversary, Mr. Cap- 
erton, with the assistance of members 
of his staff, has prepared a concise 
booklet on pertinent agency facts over 
the five year period. The booklet re- 
veals there are 23 agents, whereas, on 
Oct. 28, 1933, 16. Business in 1934 
was 142 percent of 1933; 1937, 163 per- 
cent. It is hoped the 1937 record will 
be surpassed this year. The agency in 
1933 stood fifth among all State Mutual 
life agencies; 1937, fourth and second 
place to date this year. The agency 
stood first in 1936. The booklet lists 
a number of prominent policyholders of 
the agency, a record of death claims 
and endowments maturing during the 
past four years and ten months. The 
objective during October is $500,000 
new business. 


Cleveland Meet Oct. 18 


CLEVELAND—The Cleveland Life 
Insurance Cashiers & Managers group 
will hold its next meeting on Oct. 18. 
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Financial Section Has 
Some Interesting Studies 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


held by the bank represents what some 
merchant, corporation or _ individual 
owes that bank, payable perhaps on de- 
mand or perhaps in three- or six months. 
All these debts put together represent 
liabilities of the general public and show 
whether or not the public is increasing 
or decreasing its debts at the banks. 


Assets of General Public 


Similarly, the banks’ major liability— 
total deposits—represents an asset of 
the general public. These bank figures 
thus indicate what the general public is 
doing. Even the various expenditures 
from the relief check of the government 
appear in the aggregate banking story 
of the week. 

Mr. Skinner discussed at length 
“time-lag,” which he said is a phe- 
nomenon observable ever since the Civil 
War. This lag is helpful to those who 
watch bank figures. “Important facts 
on sales activity, borrowing and work- 
ing capital appear in the aggregate fig- 
ures for the whole country long before 
the majority of individual trades or in- 
dustries may show a similar trend. The 
aggregate ‘accounting’ of the entire 
American public is responsible for the 
facts which generate recoveries or de- 
pressions. It is only the aggregate 
which determines whether or not a rise 
or decline in one or more individual in- 
dustries actually offsets a different trend 
in all other industries. But the inter- 
dependence of all industries upon each 
other is so great that once a serious 
decline (or recovery) begins in the ag- 
gregate, it must spread, after a time- 
lag, to all separate parts.” 


Effect of Interest Rates 


A different time-lag applies between 
changes which banking figures show in 
working capital position and the effect 
of such changes on short and long term 
interest rates—that is, on high grade 
bond prices and rates on bank loans, he 
said. The time-lag on the latter, in gen- 
eral, is only 60 to 90 days after change 
in working capital ratios. Yet even 
such short notice can be very helpful 
to business concerns entering markets 
for borrowed funds or to institutional 
and private investors endeavoring to 
arrange maturities in the bond _ port- 
folios in accordance with basic trends 
in money rates. 





REVIEWS BOND MARKET 





In reviewing the present bond market, 
Allan M. Pope, president of the First 
Boston Corporation, New York, said 
that the government has completely 
dominated the money market in the last 
our years. One of the far reaching ef- 
fects of the present money policy has 
been the great refunding operations at 
lower interest rates that have taken 
place by corporations, municipalities and 
by the government. There has been 
Some criticism of the redistribution of 
such securities with little or no reference 
to previous holders but the banks have 
not been able to remedy this situation. 

The private sale provision of the se- 
curities act has brought about a situa- 
tion which was not originally intended 
by the drafters of the act. “Is it ac- 
tually best for those who seem now to 
benefit the most by the continuance of 
the present practice of private sales? 
Is it good for the small insurance com- 
panies? In the long run is it good for 
the issuer?” queried Mr. Pope in urg- 
ing consideration of the question. 

here have been many changes in 
methods of financing and distribution 
which have been seriously considered 
and discussed. One idea is to have the 
government the sole loaning agency and 
ogres all interest bearing securities in 
the hands of the public to government 
securities. Another plan is to have no 
Corporate debts but to have only com- 
mon stocks or some similar arrange- 
ment. Still another plan is to have 





regional governmental investment agen- 
cies through which all government se- 
curities will be bought or sold. In- 
creased borrowing by the government 
insures a rise in bank deposits and main- 
tains them at a fairly high level because 
the government is not able to pay off 
its debts rapidly. On the other hand, 
when corporations borrow there is 
credit inflation but when they reduce 
their loans deposits go down and prices 
are lowered. 


Bond Prices Will Stand 


Inasmuch as the present government 
has a strangle hold on money rates, 
government bond prices ought to stay 
about where they are or go _ higher. 
There is a great amount of credit infla- 
tion today, but commodity inflation 
which the average man fears is not even 
in the offing, said Mr. Pope. 

More scientific methods of investing 
in government securities are being de- 
vised. There has been an increase in 
charts and systems. 

“The investor is going to go through 
periods when he will be scared to death, 
and I think that he had better make 
up his mind to this now so that he will 
not lose his nerve too easily in the fu- 
ture. Although scareheads are going to 
temporarily affect bond prices and some 
corporate bonds may be, as they always 
have been, permanently affected by 
credit changes, in the main for a long 
time to come the income returns in 
the various classes of high-grade securi- 
ties particularly governments are not 
going to be very much greater if any, 
the corporate securities are going to be 
more scarce, the municipal securities 
available are not going to be much more 
than at present except for revenue 
bonds and the government’s securities 
are going to be increased in outstand- 
ing amounts and they are going to be 
absorbed.” 


Problem of the Railroads 

R. S. Henry, of Washington, D. C., 
assistant to the vice-president of the 
Association of American’ Railroads, 
spoke before the Financial Section on 
“Railroad Responsibilities.’ He said, in 
part: 

“Our railroads have met their respon- 
sibility for service, for wages, and for 
taxes, but there is one other vital re- 
sponsibility which they have not been 
able to meet—the responsibility to the 
investors who have provided the funds 
for the construction and improvement 
of the plant and equipment which 
make possible good service, good jobs 
and real taxes. In spite of their best 
efforts, in spite of increasing efficiency 
and enhanced economy, the railroads 
have not been able to earn for their in- 
vestors a return of as much as 5 per- 
cent in even the best year since the 
world war. The average in that period 
has been well under 4 percent, while 
currently earnings are running below 
1 percent. 

“The plain fact is that on today’s 
volume of business, with today’s costs, 
today’s revenues are too thin to enable 
the railroads as a whole to meet their 
obligations to their investors. In the 
first six months of this year their net 
deficit was more than $180,000,000. 
Railroads are doing what they can, 
within their own powers, to correct 
this condition. They are seeking fur- 
ther economies in operation. They are 
vigorously seeking traffic and are doing 
what they can to improve revenues. 

“The self-supporting, tax-paying rail- 
roads, rigidly regulated as if they were 
monopolies, are compelled to meet the 
competition of subsidized. transporta- 
tion, which is free to pick and choose 
among the more attractive classes of 
traffic. The result of such an economic 
policy is higher real costs of transpor- 
tation, no matter how we may try to 
hide them; higher taxes for us all; and 
a crisis in the transportation field. 

“We are asked, frequently, what the 
railroads have to suggest. There is 
but one solution for the problem. That 
is equality in our public policies of 
transportation—fair and equal treat- 
ment for every sort of transportation. 
The railroads ask no more, and they 
can do with no less.” 
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Open Doors Say “Come In” 
to our field associates 





Home Office executives, who 
sign Open Door pre-approach 
letters, introduce General 
American Life fieldmen to 
their prospects. And this serv- 
ice is given cost-free. 

First call follow-ups result 
in 80% interviews, 65% quali- 
fied prospects and 6% sales. 
Each letter, on one man’s first 
call record, is worth $5.35 in 
commissions. 

Fourteen sales-tested let- 
ters, adaptable to each of our 
multiple lines, are available. 
Our field associates express 
their appreciation for these 
letters by the profitable use 
they make of them. 



















GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WALTER W. HEAD, President 
St. Louis, Missouri 


MULTIPLE LINES 


Participating e Non-Participating ¢ 





Salary Savings e Juvenile ¢ Sub- 
Standard e Annuities « Commercial 
Accident & Health e Group Life « Whole- 
sale Insurance ¢ Group Accident and 
Sickness e Group Accidental Death and 
Dismemberment e Group Hospitalization 
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Actuaries Gratified 
at Participation 





(CONTINUED FROM. PAGE 6) 


Sir William Elderton of the Equitable 
Society of London compared the de- 
grees of state regulation in Great Brit- 
ain and North America. While values 
of assets in this country and Canada 
are prescribed by law, the British ac- 
tuary merely has to certify that his 
company’s assets are fully of the value 
shown in the balance sheet. The maxi- 
mum value used is consequently the 
market vadue, it being considered im- 
proper to base a declared bonus on any 
higher values. 

The speaker favored a portfolio of 
investments which includes 5 to 10 per- 
cent common stocks, saying that if care- 
fully selected they are safe and remu- 
nerative. He observed, however, that 
common stocks in Britain had shown 





more stability than they had in*® this 
country. Preference stocks he did not 
endorse, because they have the disad- 
vantages of bonds without the advan- 
tages of common stocks. 

Sir William echoed the opinion of 
most British actuaries when he stated 
that securities should never be written 
up in value for any reason. Profits 
should be taken only when actually real- 
ized by sale. 

Admitting that present investment 
conditions are not favorable, Sir Wil- 
liam urged the assembled actuaries not 
to become too panicky. He felt that 
increases in premium rates should not 
follow too closely changes in the basic 
factors, unless the latter are firmly be- 
lieved to be of a permanent character. 

F. L. Collins of the London General 
Reversionary & Investment Company 
gave a brief survey of the experience 
over the last 43 years of the trend of 
interest rates and investment practices. 
The more the investment situation 
changes, he stated, the more it resembles 








“DAD SAW ME THROUGH!” 


Here are two proud men. 


One is young and now faces a career, well 
equipped with an education and a father 


who cares. 


The other glories in the sacrifices he has 
made to give his son a fair start. 


Happily, this father survived to see his boy 
graduated, but his life insurance would have 
provided the funds even had he been taken 


away. 


Tell this to your father-son prospects. 














the past. The rate of interest has been 
falling and rising since the beginning 
of the twentieth century and, in his 
opinion, will eventually improve as it 
has so often done before. 

Mr. Collins mentioned the very dra- 
matic fall of interest rates at the begin- 
ning of the war. At that time, the tax 
on interest earnings increased rapidly 
and the net return therefore diminished. 
The companies were subsequently 
granted some relief on this account in 
the treatment of expense deductions. 

The first essential of a sound invest- 
ment policy is the absolute security of 
principal and all assets should be writ- 
ten down to reasonable figures, Mr. Col- 
lins said. He observed that the invest- 
ment policy of a company should facili- 
tate the interests of the company rather 
than the good of a certain community. 
The liquidity of investments is a further 
consideration. Too much liquidity will 
deprive a company of a higher rate of 
return and it should therefore not be 
given too much emphasis, 


Sees Flexibility in Stocks 


C. R. V. Coutts, manager and actu- 
ary Provident Mutual Life Assurance 
Association of London, recommended 
coordination of investment policy with 
character of obligations. Flexibility 
of the investment portfolio through a 
modest proportion of equity securities 
might well be combined with the writ- 
ing of a volume of high premium par- 
ticipating business, he said. In_ this 
way, the company, if it chooses to do 
so, can play a part in the industrial de- 
velopment of the community. 

Mr. Coutts pointed that there is a 
borrower’s market and the lender is not 
in a position to dictate terms and on 
that account lenders who are hoping 
for improved conditions are not prone 
to tie themselves up with long term 
fixed income securities yielding low re- 
turns. 


Investing Harder in U. S. 


Contrary to the views expressed by 
others William Penman, actuary and 
life manager Atlas Assurance of Lon- 
don, voiced disapproval of a too active 
investment policy for life companies. 
In his opinion, they are not justified in 
adopting the “in and out” principle of 
investment for their policyholders’ 
funds. 

The investment problem in_ this 
country is somewhat more difficult 
than it is in Great Britain, Mr. Pen- 
man said, partly because of the greater 
legal restrictions here. In this country, 
the greater swing between the recurrent 
waves of optimism and pessimism make 
it harder for the prudent investor to 
appraise the current situation. In Bri- 
tain, some relief in bad times is af- 
forded the holder of real property by 
reason of the fact that no tax is im- 
posed if the property is vacant. This 
. in strong contrast with conditions 
ere. 


Obstacles in Great Britain 


Investment of life insurance funds is 
proving, however, to be one of the most 
dificult problems of the business in 
Great Britain as it is in North America. 
J. Murray Laing, a director of the Brit- 
annic Assurance of Birmingham, called 
attention to the lack of legal restric- 
tions upon investment practices in 
Britain as composed with this side of 
the Atlantic. The companies on both 
sides, however, have done equally well, 
he thought. 

He observed that the lesser restric- 
tions in Britain imposed greater respon- 
sibilities upon the directors of its com- 
panies, since they could not rely on 
statutory conditions to excuse them 
for their acts. In Great Britain, farm 
mortgage loans have not been at all 
popular with the companies, but on the 
other hand, they have had considerable 
success with their investments in 
shares, or common stocks. Mr. Laing 
expressed surprise over the unpopular- 
ity of common stocks in this country 
where farm loans have been so freely 
made by the companies. 

Col. H. J. P. Oakley, actuary North 
British and Mercantile, pointed out that 
the policy contract issued by the com- 








panies in Great Britain is an exceedingly 
simple document. As no statutory pro. 
visions are required, the policy is almost 
free of any special provisions. For ex. 
ample, the policy generally imposes no 
restriction as to suicide although the 
companies would probably insert a pro. 
tecting clause if there were a family his. 
tory of insanity. British experience has 
not found the use of suicide clauses 
necessary and their absence appeared to 
Colonel Oakley to create a better feel. 
ing among the insuring public. 

One interesting difference in the poli- 
cies is the absence of settlement options 
in those issued by the British companies, 
The companies in Great Britain are wil. 
ling to pay the proceeds of a policy 
in instalments but only if requested by 
the insured at the time application for 
the insurance is made. In such cases, 
the amount of insurance is shown as the 
amount equal to the total instalments, 
By following this method, the compa- 
nies are able to pay the instalments as 
capital and not as partly capital and 
partly income and the instalments are 
therefore not subject to income tax 
when received by the beneficiary. 


Policies Basically Similar 


C. C. H. Drake, joint actuary Pru- 
dential of London, said that fundamen- 
tally the policies of the two countries 
are practically the same, in spite of the 
more complex American forms which 
are due chiefly to statutory require- 
ments. ; 

British companies, he said, have more 
freedom in the matter of exacting sur- 
render charges and computing reserves. 
In declaring bonuses or dividends, strict 
equity is subservient to the maintenance 
of the rate of bonus without decrease; 
for this reason, bonus declarations are 
invariably cautiously made. 

Most British reserves are now calcu- 
lated on the basis of the new mortality 
table. The speaker called attention to 
the disturbance of the sources of sur- 
plus which are brought about by the 
adoption of a new mortality table for 
valuation purposes. 


MORTALITY PROBES 


C. S. Penn of the Scottish Life, Edin- 
burgh, said that a much greater volume 
of substandard business has been writ- 
ten in America than in Great Britain. 
The British companies have hardly 
touched on this subject and have there- 
fore no standard practice of treating 
substandard lives. In view of the varied 
degree of eligibility required by the dif- 
ferent companies, it would be practically 
impossible to base a mortality investi- 
gation by class of impairment on past 
experience, as has been done in the 
United States and Canada. Some stand- 
ard practice of rating substandard risks 
would need to be adopted for new in- 
surance in Great Britain and the ex- 
perience taken out on the business thus 
uniformly treated. The results would 
however be so far deferred that it would 
be a number of years before any reliable 
data could be secured. 

In lieu of a scientific investigation, the 
best that can be hoped for is consisten- 
cy. In view of the different practices 
followed by the British companies, each 
company must adopt a method that 1s 
consistent with its own experience. Mr. 
Penn mentioned that mortality experi- 
ence of British companies on reinsur- 
ance of millionaires of this country had 
been distinctly bad. 


RISK SELECTION 


In the discussion of risk selection, 
Sir William Elderton said that the ex- 
perience of British life insurance com- 
panies with aviation risks in Britain 1s 
very similar to that of this continent. 
The extra rates charged for this risk 
by the companies are also very similar, 
he said. 

Sir William was inclined to be some- 
what harsh in underwriting applicants 
over age 50 for large amounts of busi- 
ness insurance, particularly on low 
premium plans, because he felt that 
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there is much selection against the com- 
panies on this type of risk. _ ; 

The speaker warned that since reject- 
ed applicants with a given impairment 
are not included in compiling mortality 
experience tables, too little weight may 
be given to bad cases in underwriting 
similar risks by means of these tables. 
This is particularly true of cases of 
treated tuberculosis, he said. 


Different Social Creeds 


H. E. Raynes, actuary Legal and 
General Assurance Society of London, 
referred to the different social philoso- 
phies behind our social security act and 
the British system. The British scheme 
is socialistic in nature and is based on 
the doctrine of a national minimum 
standard of living for the benefit of so- 
ciety as a whole. The American plan, 
on the other hand, is individualistic, 
each person who is covered building up 
his own pension over a period of years. 
No provision is made for the widows or 
children under our social security plan 
and Mr. Raynes felt that under any such 
scheme, provision should be made for 
these as well as the actual breadwinner. 

Mr. Raynes also commented on the 
large number of supplementary pension 
plans that have been set up in Great 
Britain. He doubted whether the 
American scheme would tend to simu- 
late supplementary plans to any great 
extent. 


Discusses British Problems 


Administration of governmental plans 
for old age, unemployment, and sick- 
ness benefits is a most important phase 
of such schemes, said Robertson, 
actuary Prudential Assurance of Lon- 
don. When Great Britain introduced 
national health benefits in 1912, admin- 
istration was carried out through 10,000 
separate “friendly societies” whose mem- 
bership ranged in number from 50 to 
1,500,000. Periodic valuation of reserve 
liabilities presented a vital problem and 
Mr. Robertson discussed the solution by 
which the government actuary collected 
data from each society and made the 
calculations. He doubted that any 
other country would adopt such a sys- 
tem. 

_ The British unemployment scheme 
included originally a return benefit to 
each employe attaining age 60 who had 
made contributions for at least a cer- 
tain period. The amount of the return 
benefit was based on the individual em- 
Ploye’s contributions and to that extent, 
said Mr. Robertson, the original plan 
recognized the individual insurance con- 
cept as against the broader social in- 
surance concept under which benefits 
are largely independent of the individu- 
al’s contributions. He pointed out the 
analogy with provisions found in United 
State schemes and said that the British 
dropped the return benefit because of 
the extraordinary administrative difficul- 
ties that resulted from attempting to 
recognize the equities of the individual. 

While the joint meeting was pri- 
marily devoted to informal discussion, 
the following formal papers were pre- 
sented at the Actuarial Society session: 

“Guaranteed Cash Surrender Values 
under Modern Conditions,” C. F. B. 
Richardson, Confederation Life 
. “The Standards of Policy Reserves 
in America and Their Effect on the 
Life Assurance Business,” Horace 
Holmes, associate actuary of Mutual 
Life of Canada. 

“Annuities on the Basis of Constant 
Multiples of the Mortality of a Stand- 
po Table,” J. H. Brett, New York 

ife. 

“An Estimate of the Effect of Ex- 
traordinary Mortality Based on the Ex- 
perience of the World War and Influ- 
enza Epidemic,” R. D. Baldwin, Sun 
Life of Canada. 

At the meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries, R. C. Guest, actu- 
ary State Mutual Life, presented a pa- 
per on the mortality experience of his 
company on female lives. Simon Shan- 
non also presented a paper on a tech- 
nical mathematical subject. 





Complete financial data, policy facts, 
rates and values in the 1988 Unique 
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Investment School Is 
Seen in the Future 


Proposition Is Set Forth 
By Financial Section of 
American Life Convention 


The Financial Section of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention meeting in Chicago 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel this week 
voted to appoint a committee to inves- 
tigate the practicability of establishing 
for the time being an intensive educa- 
tional investment course under the aus- 
pices of some university, applicable to 
life insurance needs, for its members. If 
successful then a two or three years 
course might be arranged to furnish ad- 
vance instruction. 

Alex Cunningham of Helena, Mont., 
vice-president Western Life, chairman 
of the section sent out a questionnaire 
to get the opinion of companies. He 
feels there is need for such a course im- 
mediately for the benefit of investment 
men who cannot give more than twa 
weeks for study. Later a more extended 
program can be provided for young men 
who desire to prepare themselves for 
insurance investment work. 


Put to Executive Committee 


Chairman Cunningham set before the 
American Life Convention executive 
committee a program of cooperative re- 
search which included the investment 
school proposal. This offered a con- 
crete suggestion. The committee took 
up the subject again this week and 
agreed to a committee being named to 
investigate the cost, scope, curriculum, 
faculty, etc. H. V. Wade,, American 
United Life, moved that a committee 
be appointed to pursue the investigation 
and make recommendations to the ex- 
ecutive committee and to the midyear 
meeting of the Financial Section for 
final consideration. 

Dr. Souvaine of Indiana University 
at Bloomington, Ind., was introduced. 
He has given the establishment of such 
a course much thought, being connected 
with the School of Business Administra- 
tion. He said that similar action had 
been taken by other business groups 
especially the graduate school of bank- 
ing established by the American Bank- 
ers Association. The C. L. U. move- 
ment in life insurance is another evi- 
dence of such a purpose. He. thinks 
there is need for professional training in 
the insurance investment field. The 
fundamental principles should be studied. 
He asked if such a course is feasible 
from an educational standpoint. It all 
depends on the curriculum and faculty. 
The course must deal with current prob- 
lems. A course must be worked espe- 
cially for this group. The fundamental 
principles underlying the investment 
problems should be determined. The 
faculty, he declared, must appreciate the 
needs of the group. Some of the in- 
structors should come from the insur- 
ance field. 


Cost of the Course 


He spoke of the cost for the two 
years program. He figured from $200 
to $300 for each instructor. There 
would be six or seven in all. In addi- 
tion the maintenance of the teachers 
would call for from $400 to $500 more. 
If there be a two or three years’ course 
the cost would run up to $1,000 or so. 

It is proposed that the committee start 
at once on their work. Chairman Rob- 
erts appointed Alex Cunningham, West- 
ern Life, the retiring section chairman 
as head of the committee. The others 
are Paul Fisher, Indianapolis Life; 
Charles Nettleship, Jr., Colonial Life, 
N. J.; W. N. Boyden, Continental As- 
surance. 5 

Chairman Roberts announced that the 
midyear meeting, held heretofore Feb. 
22 in Chicago would hereafter be called 
late in March. 





Burnett Named as Head 
Of A. L. C. Agency Section 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


by its salesmen. In 1935 its agents 
averaged $1,002, about the country wide 
average. Last year this figure had 
reached $2,251. 

Unless life insurance can attract suc- 
cessful men, it will always have difficulty 
in recruiting. Building up a successful 
force means careful selection, early elim™ 
ination of improper material that slips 
through the initial selection, careful 
traning, and the right kind of managers 
and district managers. The agents must 
not only be taught to sell, but must 
be taught thrift and good management 
of their own affairs. 

A. E. Patterson, vice-president Penn 
Mutual Life, in his address before the 
section presented a seven-point program 
for improving the status of agents, 








stating that they constitute the great- 


est public relations agency for the in- 
stitution of life insurance and should be 
considered from that standpoint. 


Roland Lockwood Resigns 


Roland Lockwood has resigned as 
general agent of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life at Portland, Ore., having 
asked to be relieved of managerial du- 
ties to devote his entire time to his 
personal clientele. He will continue to 
represent the Connecticut Mutual. Mr. 
Lockwood, with the late S. P. Lock- 
wood and more recently alone, has con- 
ducted the Portland agency for the last 
12 years. The office is temporarily in 
charge of C. F. Merrifield, agency su- 
pervisor. 


Carroll to Occidental 


John D. Carroll has been appointed 
general agent of the Occidental Life at 
Albuquerque, N. M., in charge of the 
entire state. He formerly was with the 
Western American Life of New Mexico. 
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Are you curious enough to consider 
a life insurance general agency of 
your own? Do you have the vision, 
perseverance and courage to step 
into an unusual general agency con- 
tract? 

If you have, here is your BIG OP- 
PORTUNITY to become a full fledged 
general agent under direct contract 
with one of the fastest growing, most 
successful life insurance companies 
in the East. 

All we ask is that you show a per- 
sonal paid for production of $100,000 
during the last year; feel that there 
isn't much chance of growing with 
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your present company and have 
family responsibilities. 


Here is your chance to secure a 
liberal general agency contract with 
a company that knows how to help 
you build a profitable general agency. 
It's an opportunity to establish your 
own business; develop your own sales 
force; increase your earnings and be- 
come the head of a permanent busi- 
ness in your own community. If you 
are interested, don't delay writing Mr. 
William J. Sieger, Vice-President, for 
the complete details of this excep- 
tional opportunity. 


Right now there are several good openings in Pennsylvania; 


New Jersey; 


Rhode Island; Maryland and Delaware. 
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What Is the American Life Convention? 


IF one were asked in brief words to give 
his impression of the AMERICAN LIFE Con- 
VENTION which held its annual meeting at 
the EpcewaTter Beacu Hore in Chicago 
this week, he would describe it as a “hard 
working organization.” It is the senior 
association of its kind in the country, as it 
preceded thé AssoctATION oF LiFe INSUR- 
ANCE PRESIDENTS in being established. It 
came at a time when one company’s hand 
was raised against another. It is now a 
beehive of industry at its annual gather- 
ings, because in addition to the general 
sessions there are four sections, Legal, In- 
dustrial, Financial.and Agency, that meet 
at the same time. The Medical Section 
holds its annual meeting in the spring. 

The AMERICAN SERVICE BuREAU, which 
is an inspection company allied with the 
AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION, is just as in- 
tensive in its operations as the parent. A 


company does not join the AMERICAN LIFE 
CONVENTION unless it expects to derive 
considerable benefit from it. For the most 
part the men who attend its gatherings are 
in the same class. They have common 
problems and there is always therefore a 
fine basis for comparison. 

One of the features of these gatherings 
is the attitude of the various executives 
toward one another. They are frank in 
their expressions, open in their counsel and 
do not endeavor to mislead. There is noth- 
ing regal or majestic about the AMERICAN 
Lire CONVENTION, its work or its gather- 
ings. It is a democratic society. There 
is no attempt to assume a superior position 
on the part of any one. There is a fine 
camaraderie evidenced. It has progressed 
and developed from a rather disjointed 
body into a closely knit organization. It 
is doing a work well worth while. 


Getting Pointers from the Salesmen 


Roy A. Durrus, president RocHESTER 
(N.Y.) Boarp, in his talk at the merchand- 
ising section of the St. Paul convention of 
the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE 
AGENTS made one statement that might 
well be considered by all advertising 
departments. He said that very often 
advertising material was gotten up en- 
tirely by general or home offices in a 
more or less academic way. He thinks 
that local agents can well originate and 
suggest proper advertising material. 
They know how different forms of ad- 


vertising and publicity impress the 
buyers. Many times, he said, there are 
opportunities for local agents to make 
observations of this kind. The agents, 
therefore, have an intensely practical 
turn of mind, which should be used in 
connection with the skillful work that 
is carried on by the advertising depart- 
ment. 

He naively remarked that some of the 
advertising sales material evidently 
originated in the comptrollers depart- 
ment. 


Senator O’Mahoney’s Reassurances 


BENEVOLENT statements by Senator J. C. 
O’Manoney, chairman of the federal 
monopoly investigating committee, are 
a welcome offset to grapevine reports 
indicating that the hearings will have 
a far less friendly tone than that taken 
by the senator from Wyoming. How- 
ever, even taking Senator O’MAHONEY’s 
reiterated reassurances at their full face 
value, there is no guarantee that he will 
be able to keep the inquiry on the high, 
constructive basis that he has outlined. 

Senator O’Manoney has generously 
pointed out that the resolution creating 
his committee called not only for an 
investigation of business’s monopolistic 
practices but also of the effect of gov- 
ernment policy on business. The job 
of Senator O’MAHONEY’s committee is 
to find out why the wheels of commerce 
and industry do not revolve as swiftly 
and harmoniously as they should. A 
serious, objective study could un- 
doubtedly unearth the major reasons 


why this stagnant condition prevails. 
At any rate, reasons will be found and 
publicized, no matter in what spirit the 
investigating is done. 

Business executives are not a credu- 
lous lot and they have some difficulty 
visualizing a government inquiry turn- 
ing in a report that would place any 
substantial share of the blame on an 
excess of governmental interference with 
business. 

That is what makes it so difficult to 
believe that the spirit of sweetness and 
light will mark the hearings to anything 
like the extent that Senator O’ MAHONEY 
would have us believe. About the only 
reassurance that can be legitimately in- 


ferred from Senator O’MAHONEY’s utter-. 


ances is that the outlook is somewhat 
more encouraging than if he were to 
take a violent and unreasonable atti- 
tude. 

Since life insurance is a more com- 
plicated business than the average 


policyholder is willing to study into, a 
hostile investigating committee, bent on 
justifying the government’s position by 
discrediting all large and successful pri- 
vate institutions, could do considerable 
harm in unsettling the confidence of in- 
surance buyers without any correspond- 
ing amount of benefit being achieved. 
Consequently, in spite of Senator 


O’Manoney’s welcome words, life com- 
panies can hardly be blamed if they 
prepare for any kind of onslaught that 
may be made upon them, always being 
mindful that replies to inquisitors must 
not only answer the questions but must 
also effectively state life insurance’s po. 
sition in the newspaper accounts of the 
hearings. 


Value of Constructive Criticism 


SomeE people unfortunately are very sensi- 
tive to criticism. They feel that when 
a superior or employer calls attention to 
a fault, a mistake or makes a suggestion 
for improvement, the employe is being 
unfairly treated. We all learn much 


more by constructive, intelligent ang 
sympathetic criticism than by praise and 
flattery. When a man gets to a point 
where he cannot accept in a friendly 
way some criticism he has reached a 
point where he will not progress. 
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J. Kelso Mairs, 67, founder of the 
Boston Casualty and its secretary and 
general manager since the company 
started in 1910, died at a hospital in 
Boston following a brief illness. He 
was born in Ireland and came to Massa- 
chusetts as a boy. He began his insur- 
ance career with the Prudential as an 
agent at the age of 20. Shortly after 
he went with the Boston Mutual Life 
and rose through various positions until 
he was made director of agencies. In 
January, 1910, he organized the Boston 
Casualty to write accident and health. 


J. F. Gibson, assistant insurance com- 
missioner of Oklahoma, was married to 
Miss Marion Hauck. 


Lee J. Dougherty, Davenport, Ia., 
vice-president and manager of the Guar- 
anty branch of the Occidental Life, 
has just returned with his family from 
a two months’ trip to Europe. Mem- 
bers of the Occidental Life welcomed 
Mr. Dougherty home at a brief cere- 
mony and he presented each woman 
employe a lace handkerchief made in 
Belgium, and each man a Sheffield steel 
knife. The employes presented their 
“boss” with a large number of appli- 
cations secured during a contest in his 
absence. 


W. J. Miller, Hartford agent of the 
New York Life and Republican candi- 
date for congress from the first Con- 
necticut district, has a remarkable driv- 
ing record. An aviator. during the war, 
Mr. Miller lost both legs and suffered 
26 bone fractures in a crash in France, 
yet in the past 16 months he has driven 
more than 24,000 miles without an ac- 
cident in the pursuit of his business 
and as state commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion. 

With the aid of hand levers of his 
own design, Mr. Miller has driven ex- 
tensively for 14 years with only one 
reportable accident, and that not his 
fault. 


W. L. Rawlings, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Educators Mutual Life of 
Dallas, is a former advertising man and 
was active in the Insurance Advertising 
Conference. He has accomplished much 
since he took charge 16 months ago. 
He has built up an entirely new agency 


force. He has worked out plans that 
are constructive, he has cut down ac- 
quisitions costs and has his organiza- 
tion now running at $200,000 a month. 


E. G. Eustis, district agent, Atlantic, 
Ia., is celebrating his 25th anniversary 
with the Equitable Life of Iowa. Presi- 
dent H. S. Nollen presented him a dia- 
mond-studded gold button. 


W. C. Walsh, former Maryland com- 
missioner, is the Democratic nominee 
for attorney-general in his state. 


Al G. Schmedemann, Madison, Wis., 
superintendent of agents, National 
Guardian Life, is the proud father of 
a son born last week. The infant's first 
gift was a “W” sweater presented by 
Harry Stuhldreher, football coach at the 
University of Wisconsin. 


Gecrge A. Boissard, president of Na- 
tional Guardian Life of Madison, Wis., 
is leaving Saturday of this week for a 
sojourn at the famous King Ranch near 
Houston, Tex. On the trip he will visit 
other points in Texas as well. He will 
be accompanied by Mrs. Boissard and 
their 10-year-old grandson. Mr. Bois- 
sard suffered an attack early in Septem- 
ber, but he has made a splendid re- 
covery. 


Samuel B. Gregory, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
general agent of the Penn Mutual Life, 
is recovering in the Lutheran Hospital 
there from an appendicitis operation. 


Charles G. Taylor, Jr., second vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Life, has 
bought a farm in Albemarle county, Va, 
close by Monticello, home of Thomas 
Jefferson. His plan is to spend his 
vacations on the place. Mr. Taylor, 
originally from Virginia, is a former 
actuary of the Virginia department and 
a former vice-president of the Atlantic 
Life of Richmond. 


Claude L. Benner, vice-president in 
charge of investments of the Continen- 
tal American Life, has been appointed 
a lecturer in finance in the Wharton 
School, University of Pennsylvania. 
He will be in charge of graduate work 
in investments and will give two lectures 
a week, on investments and corporation 
finance. He retains his connection 
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with the Continental American. He is 
a Ph.D., and prior to going with the 
Continental American in 1928, was pro- 
fessor of economics Universities of 
Michigan, Iowa, and Delaware, and for 
three years member research staff, 
Brookings Institution. 





Miss Peggy Holmes, daughter of 
Commissioner Holmes of Montana, has 
been appointed attorney for the labor 
relations board in Washington, D. C. 
Miss Holmes accompanied her father 
to the meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners in 
Quebec and was introduced to a great 
many insurance people at that time. She 
graduated from the law school of the 
State University of Montana and was 
admitted to practice by the Montana 
supreme court last spring. 





U. A. Gentry, former Arkansas com- 
missioner, is mow vice-president and 
general counsel of Arkansas Fund, Inc., 
which will offer trust shares. Mrs. Gen- 
try, who at one time was secretary of 
the Arkansas utilities commission, is 
assistant secretary of the new organiza- 
tion. 





S. B. Gregory, general agent for 
Penn Mutual in Fort Wayne, Ind., is 
recovering from an appendicitis opera- 
tion at the Lutheran hospital. 





C. F. Ramsey, district manager at 
Los Angeles for Business Men’s Assur- 
ance, died the other day. Just the pre- 
vious week he had attended a meeting 
of B.M.A. representatives for southern 
California. However, he had been in 
ill health for several years. He had 
been with B.M.A. for 10 years and was 
a leading producer. He was appointed 
district manager in 1933. Earlier this 
year when he was too ill to be at the 
office, his men staged a contest in his 
honor, and a record month ensued. 





Horace J. Merkle, Oregon manager 
for Prudential, has been named man- 
ager of the Portland Community Chest 
campaign. Also on the committee are 
W. E. Brugman, general agent John 
Hancock Mutual Life, and Thomas J. 
Binden, Equitable Life of Iowa. 





Frederick D. Russell, president Se- 
curity Mutual Life of Binghamton, was 
in Duluth, Minn., on a tour of the iron 
ranges of northern Minnesota. He was 
accompanied by Chester Maher, general 
agent at Duluth, and Edward Kleffman, 
Hibbing. 





J. R. Roets, supervisor in the DuBose 
general agency for the Old Line Life 
of America in Milwaukee, is among the 
leading producers of the agency and the 
company. Completing ten years’ service 
with Old Line this month, Mr. Roets 
has been on the company’s monthly 
honor roll for 44 consecutive months 
and is the first representative to qualify 
for the company’s 1939 convention and 
Star Leaders’ Club. He made the double 
qualifications from June 1 to Aug. 31. 





Roy E. Brooks, 48, general agent 
Northwestern National Life, at Prince- 
ton, Ill., died at his home Tuesday. 

Mr. Brooks had been general agent 
of the Northwestern National for sev- 
eral northern Illinois counties since 
1934, opening up that territory for the 
company and making a creditable record 
both as an agency builder and as a per- 
sonal producer. He was one of the out- 
Standing life insurance men of his 
community. Born in 1890 at Union 
Plains, O., he entered life insurance 12 
years ago after many years in the Meth- 
Odist ministry. 





F. C. Jones to Des Moines 


F. C. Jones, former superintendent of 
loan agents of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life, has been transferred to Des 
Moines as farm loan agent in charge of 
the company’s farm property in 35 lowa 
counties He has been with the North- 
western Mutual 15 years, 11 as superin- 


NEWS OF THE COMPANIES 





Now Seeking to Reach 
Billion Dollar Mark 


All agencies of the Lincoln National 
Life are conducting special agency 
contests this month in honor of A. L. 
Dern, vice-president and director of 
agencies, whose birth month it is. Each 
agency has organized political parties 
and nominated tickets for the “Billion 
Dollar Thrift Congress.” It is the 
avowed intention of the Billion Dollar 
Thrift Congress to pass the Billion Dol- 
lar Thrift Bill—that is, enable the com- 
pany to attain a billion dollars of insur- 
ance in force. Insurance in force now 
stands at more than $987,000,000, a gain 
of more than $33,000,000 since Decem- 
ber, 1937. 


Moves to Santa Barbara 


Benjamin Franklin Assurance, a so- 
called chapter 9 life company, whose 
home office has been in San Francisco, 
has purchased the six story Central 
building in Santa Barbara and will con- 
vert the sixth floor into its head office. 
J. L. Paden is chairman of Benjamin 
Franklin Assurance; C. F. Parr is 
president; T. D. Thomasen, vice-presi- 
dent-secretary and agency manager. 
The company was organized in 1931. 





Report on Hotel Mutual 


The Illinois department has filed its 
report on the Hotel Mutual Benefit with 
head office at 58 East Congress street, 
Chicago. This is an assessment life 
company, the examination being as of 


Dec. 31. Its assets are $47,524 and sur- 
plus $44,434. It does not put up any 
reserves. The investment portfolio is 


composed of federal government bonds. 





Reserve Life Is Being 
Launched in Dallas 











Cc. A. SAMMONS 


The Reserve Life is being launched 
in Dallas, Tex., as a stock company 
operating on a full legal reserve plan. 
It is sponsored by interests affiliated 
with the Postal Mutual Indemnity of 
Dallas. 

Cc. A. Sammons, president of the Pos- 
tal, ‘is president; C. C. Yost, is vice- 
president of both concerns and E. H. 
Barry is secretary. Mr. Sammons has 
had-10 years experience, while Mr. Yost 
has been in the insurance business for 
eight years. Mr. Barry is an attorney 
and formerly was affiliated with the 
Superior Lloyds of Dallas. 

The company is starting with capital 
of $25,000 and additions will be made in 
the near future. It is writing ordinary 
life and family group on the monthly 





tendent of loan agents. 


premium basis. 





The department says that claim settle- 
ments are made promptly and in ac- 
cordance with policy provisions. Earl 
L. Thornton, the secretary, is the only 
salaried officer. It solicits business by 
mail and applications are accepted from 
any state in the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada. It has $362,400 
in force. 





Report on Commercial Life 


The Illinois department has filed its 
report of the examination of the Com- 
mercial Life of Springfield, Ill., with 
head office at 716 East Capitol street. 
The report is as of June 30. Its assets 
are $3,137 and surplus $1,709. M. Ku- 
ciemba is president. It operates only in 
Illinois. Sin¢e July 1, 1937, it has been 
writing largely industrial business, there 


being graded death benefits not to..¢x~- 
ceed $950, based on attained age. Its 
income the first six months amounted 
to $16,656 and disbursements $10,654.._It 
has in force $146,291. 


Stafford Is New President 


O. F. Stafford, formerly secretary, has 
been elected president of Gate City. Life 
of Greensboro, N. C., succeeding’ J.’ F. 
Thompson, who has retired. M.” G. 
Follin, Jr., formerly assistant secretary, 
becomes secretary. 








Celebrate a Month 


Applications were received from 46 
percent of its field force Oct. 1, by Con- 
tinental American Life. This opened a 
month’s 31st anniversary campaign. 
The agents are seeking to qualify for 
the newly organized Founders Club. 
October is “founders month” in: honor 
of the late Philip Burnet, founderi and 





first president. The Founders Club 
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The New Way 
To Sell Group Insurance 


Management is fully sold on the general idea of group 


insurance. 


The question is often that of adapting it to the organization 
— getting the utmost out of it. 


Step by step our Protected Pay Envelope plan builds up 
continuity of income for employees and their families — 
defense against death, sickness, accidental injury and old age. 


The first step may be only one form of coverage to which 
additional forms will be added until the structure is complete. 


Our new sales material is decidedly fresh and in line with 


management’s new outlook. 


Call up our local office for an 


appointment or for the booklet “The Protected Pay En- 
velope.” Expert help in closing furnished by salaried group 


specialists. 


Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company 


Hartford, Conn. 
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membership is confined in number of 
members to the number of years of the 
company’s age. Members will receive 
certificates and be guests of the home 
office at a luncheon in November. A 
special award will be given this year 
to each of the 31 charter members in 
the form of a gold key, and the lead- 
ing agency in each of two groups will 
receive a new-type bronze plaque. One 
agent set a goal of 31 applications in 
October. Each year he has submitted 
as many applications in October as the 
age of the company. 





Reinsures Seattle Company 


California-Western States Life has 
reinsured ‘the business of George 
Washington Mutual Life of Seattle, 
which commenced business in April of 
1936. The contract has been approved 
by the Washington and California de- 
partments. President O. J. Lacy of 
California-Western States says that 
service headquarters will be established 
for assured of the Washington - com- 
pany. 

As of Dec. 31, 1936, George Wash- 
ington Mutual had $755,450 insurance 
in force. Its assets were $32,828, pol- 
icy reserve $3,363, surplus $26,879. 
There was a special guarantee fund of 
$25,000. C. N. Dickison was president, 
W. L. Bar, secretary, and J. M. Clay, 
treasurer. 





Good Report for Provident 


Report of the recent convention ex- 
amination of the Provident Life & Ac- 
cident shows the affairs of the company 
in excellent condition, according to 
President Robert J. Maclellan. The 
report was prepared by representatives 
of the Oklahoma, Illinois, South Caro- 
lina and Tennessee insurance depart- 
ments. The report finds “the company’s 
assets conservatively valued, its liabili- 
ties amply provided for, and a surplus 
to policyholders of $2,881,556. All ob- 
ligations of the company are met 
promptly, and the management has pro- 





tected the interest of its policyholders 
ably.” 

The examination covered a three year 
period ending June 30. 


To Review Missouri State Case 


ST. LOUIS—James T. Blair, former 
supreme court judge, has been appointed 
special master by Circuit Judge Connor 
to determine whether the suit filed by 
R. E. O’Malley, former insurance super- 
intendent, against 13 directors of the 
old Missouri State Life, involving $800,- 
000 in loans, shall be prosecuted. The 
appointment was made under a petition 
fiied by Superintendent Robertson, 
who informed the court that he did not 
know exactly what course of action to 
follow in the O’Malley suit. 





Benefit Outfits Cited 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Walter E. 
Kelly of the postoffice department’s 
legal staff has asked the National Aid 
Corporation of Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
and the Economy Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation of Murphysboro, IIl., to show 
cause on Nov. 8 why they should not 
be denied the privilege of using the 
mails in the operation of their business. 
He said representatives of the compa- 
nies would be questioned about their 
use of the mails in selling life and health 
insurance certificates. 





Expands Texas Business 


Continuing its expansion in Texas, the 
National Aid Life of Oklahoma City has 
reinsured the Palo Pinto Life of Fort 
Worth and the State Mutual Life of 
Breckenridge. The combined companies 
had $7,000,000 insurance in force. 

The National Aid has established a 
Texas office at Fort Worth to take care 
of all business in that state under man- 
agement of J. E. West, formerly with 
the home office at Oklahoma City. The 
company has branch offices at George- 
town, Brenham, Mineral Wells and 
Breckenridge in Texas. 
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LIFE AGENCY CHANGES — 





Form State Mutual 
General Agency 
Team for Far West 


A. K. Deutsch, San Francisco million- 
aire producer for the Equitable Society, 
has been made State Mutual Life gen- 
eral agent in that city. He will be as- 
sociated with H. V. Montgomery, who 
has been general agent since June, 1933, 
under the firm name of Montgomery- 
Deutsch. For two years he has been a 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table. He entered life insurance there 
eight years ago, and has consistently 
written an outstanding volume of busi- 
ness. He will continue to devote some 
of his time to personal production. 

A leader in the San Francisco Life 
Underwriters Association, Mr. Deutsch 
is now vice-president and a director. In 
addition to his reelection this year to 
the latter office, he is chairman of the 
civic relations committee and was one 
of the organizers and first chairman of 
the association’s “Quarter Million Round 
Table.” 

Mr. Montgomery, who entered the 
business in Kansas City in 1922, has had 
experience both as home office execu- 
tive and as general agent. His first gen- 
eral agency appointment was in Seattle, 
but he has been general agent in San 
Francisco since 1929. He has also been 
an officer of the General Agents and 
Managers Association in San Francisco. 
He will continue to spend most of his 
time on agency development work both 
in the agency city and in other cities of 
the agency’s territory. 





Walton Branch Manager 
at Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DETROIT—E. B. Brink, Michigan 
state manager of the United Benefit 
Life and Mutual Benefit Health & Ac- 
cident, has appointed Frank Walton 
manager of the Grand Rapids branch 
office succeeding James Lake, who re- 
mains as a personal producer. Mr. Wal- 
ton, a graduate of Ypsilanti State Nor- 
mal College, has been with the Brink 
agency three years. He began as a per- 
sonal producer and has been supervisor 
since November, 1936. He was recently 
elected secretary-treasurer of the De- 
troit Accident & Health Association. 

B. N. McMullen has been appointed 
supervisor to succeed Mr. Walton. He 
joined the agency two years ago as field 
organizer, and established branch agen- 
cies in Benton Harbor, Battle Creek, 
Jackson and Lansing. For a number of 
years previously he was state manager 
of the California-Western States Life in 
Oklahoma. 


Watt Agency Expands 


The Watt Insurance Agency Com- 
pany of Cleveland announces an expan- 
sion program on the 30th anniversary 
of the president, Walter E. Watt, who 
entered the insurance business as a gen- 
eral agent Oct. 9, 1908. 

Leonard N. Roach, who has been 
agency supervisor in charge of under- 
writing, has been advanced to vice- 
president. E. E. Michener, auditor and 
accountant for several years, has been 
elected treasurer. FE. P. Pfister, man- 
ager of the life department, becomes 
secretary of the company. 

This expansion will enable the agency 
to handle more efficiently its constantly 
increasing volume of business. 

The agency represents the Girard 
Life as general agent. 








Browne Unit Manager 


E. H. Browne, for the past 15 years 
a life insurance producer and educator 
in that territory, has joined the Victor- 














Winter agency of the Minnesota Mu- 





tual Life in St. Paul as unit manager, 
The members of the agency, Hugo Vic. 
tor and Norbert Winter, find themselves 
no longer able to give personal atten. 
tion to new men coming into the 
agency. Mr. Browne will take over this 
work. He has been with the St. Pay! 
agency of the Equitable Society for sey. 
eral years and is a past president of 
St. Paul Life Underwriters. 


Schlieder Is Organizer 


Dewey W. Schlieder, who has been 
with the State Mutual Life in Buffalo, 
N. Y., since 1930, has been appointed 
agency organizer by General Agent 
Edward E. Hawkes, Jr. Mr. Schlieder’s 
duties are recruiting, training and super- 
vision and will supplement those of (. 
Herbert Grove, supervisor. 








Rugg Succeeds Rumsey 


A. E. Rumsey, Waterloo, Ia., has re- 
tired as general agent of the Penn Mu- 
tual in northeast Iowa after more than 
40 years with that company. For 33 
years he has been general agent in 
Waterloo. He is succeeded by Harold 
E. Rugg, for 12 years field supervisor 
in that territory. Grover D. Davis, as- 
sistant to the vice-president in charge 
of agencies, was toastmaster at a ban- 
quet given in Mr. Rumsey’s honor. Mr. 
Rumsey will remain with the Waterloo 
agency as associate general agent. 





Chase Named at Albert Lea 


Homer B. Chase has been appointed 
general agent at Albert Lea, Minn., for 
the Occidental Life of California. He 
is a native of Iowa, a graduate of the 
University of Michigan and took his law 
degree at St. Paul College of Law. He 
practiced law in St. Paul for some time. 
For six years. he was associated with 
the state insurance department of Min- 
nesota, and in 1928 went to Albert Lea 
to assume management of a hail and 
windstorm insurance company. 





Promotions in Haas Agency 


W. C. Hood, Jr., heretofore supervis- 
ing assistant, has been appointed agency 
organizer in the A. F. Haas agency of 
Mutual Life in Pittsburgh. He succeeds 
E. L. Stanley, who has become manager 
for Mutual Life at Springfield, Mass. 

E. L. Sittler, Jr., heretofore agency 
representative at Uniontown, Pa., has 
been appointed supervising assistant and 
production manager of Allegheny county 
in Pittsburgh. John Neff, agency repre- 
sentative in Indiana, Pa., becomes dis- 
trict manager for Indiana county. 

Mr. Hood graduated from Dartmouth 
College and after successful experience 
as a personal producer, became super- 
vising assistant July 1, 1937. 





Smith with Old Line 

The Old Line Life of America has 
appointed Morris W. Smith general 
agent at Jackson, Mich. Mr. Smith was 


formerly connected with the Michigan 
Life. 


Ohio State Changes 


Homer A. Mertz has been appointed 
general agent of the Ohio State Life at 
Fort Wayne, Ind. W. J. Cooper has 
joined his brother, C. B. Cooper, in the 
Cooper & Cooper agency of the Ohio 
State Life at Houston, Tex. 








McCollum Youngstown Manager 


R. H. McCollum has been appointed 
district manager for Reliance Life at 











Youngstown in the Mahoning Bank 
building. 

Complete financial data, policy facts, 
rates and values in the 1938 Unique 
ene. $5. National Under- 
writer. 
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~ LIFE SALES MEETINGS 





Lincoln National Life’s 
Wisconsin State Meeting 


A state-wide meeting of all Lincoln 
National Life agents in Wisconsin was 
held in Fond du Lac. Home office of- 
ficials who attended and participated in 
the meeting were: A. L. Dern, vice- 
president and director of agencies; W. 
E. Thornton, second vice-president and 
medical director; J. P. Carroll, superin- 
tendent of agencies; W. T. Plogsterth, 
director of field service. General Agent 
H. M. Holmes of Milwaukee presided 
and General Agent R. L. Hesse of 
Madison spoke. : 

Ryan Duffy, United States Senator 
from Wisconsin, was present at the 
luncheon and spoke briefly. E. L. Car- 
son, agency manager for Wisconsin of 
the Equitable Society, talked on “The 
Right Business.” 


Federal’s Michigan Rally 


George Barmore, vice-president Fed- 
eral Life, and Spencer Keare,. educa- 
tional director, were speakers at a sales 
conference of the R. S. Pope agency in 
Bay City, Mich., attended by district 
managers and agents from throughout 
the state. 





Sattem in Des Moines 


G. A. Sattem, superintendent of agen- 
cies of the Mutual Life of New York, 
addressed the Des Moines agency in 
connection with a two-day visit there. 





Mutual Benefit Conference 


With officials from the home office in 
attendance, more than 75 general agents 
and agents of the Mutual Benefit Life 
are attending a regional conference at 
Del Monte, Cal., this week. Headed by 
President John R. Hardin, the official 
party includes: Archibald J. Kirkland, 
assistant secretary; Dr. Walter A. Rei- 
ter, medical director; and H. G. Kenagy, 
superintendent of agents. 

Among the general agents in attend- 
ance are: George R. Stiles, San Fran- 
cisco; W. L. Murrell and T. G. Murrell, 
Los Angeles; Edw. K. Roth, Portland; 
Gordon E. Hanson, Salt Lake City; 
Lawrence Bates, Seattle, and Paul D. 
Stone, Spokane. 





Michigan Agency Honors Boardman 


The Michigan agency of the Wiscon- 
sin National Life held a meeting in 
Grand Rapids to stimulate production 
in the October drive in honor of Presi- 
dent C. R. Boardman, whose birthday 
was Oct. 8. 

Thirty agents were present and about 
16 wives. The meeting started off with 
a luncheon and terminated with educa- 
tional film slides service being shown. 
Over $70,000 of business was turned in 
with Lester Hendrick as leading pro- 
ducer. M. S. Kirkpatrick, Michigan su- 
perintendent of agents, presided. 


Confer in St. Paul 


_About 20 district managers, field as- 
sistants and leading producers of the 
Streeter agency of the Equitable So- 
ak held a conference at the St. Paul 
office. 








Gibson Agency Meets 


The eastern Kansas general agency of 
the Mutual Life of New York held its 
annual meeting in Topeka, Kan. J. 
Roger Hull, assistant superintendent of 
agencies from the home office, was the 
Principal speaker at the banquet. Man- 
ager Percy C. Gibson was in charge. 


Joint Meet in Lansing 


LANSING, MICH.—Columbus Mu- 
tual Life Clubs of Lansing and Jackson 
held a joint meeting here with 24 agents 
Present. George J. Dobben, Jackson, 
treasurer of the state club, talked on 








“Why Sell Life Insurance.” He empha- 
sized the exceptionally strong position 
of life insurance from the standpoint of 
meeting all present day needs. Low- 
ered interest rates, he said, make most 
investments unattractive while the whole 
trend of public thought is toward gain- 
ing a greater measure of security for the 
future and avoiding dependent old age. 
Life insurance, he said, provides the 
ideal safe investment and sets up a per- 
sonal security program which cannot be 
excelled. 

There was considerable discussion of 
the “ballot contest” in which agents 
have been divided into “wards” for pro- 
duction competition. The Elmer New- 
ark agency in Lansing has been matched 
against the rest of the state and, with 
production maintaining an exceptional 
pace, a close Michigan contest is antici- 
pated. 





Indianapolis Life Meet 
Representatives of the Indianapolis Life 
from more than half a dozen cities in 
Ohio attended a state meeting in Colum- 
bus. In attendance from the home office 
were Edward B. Raub, president; A. 
LeRoy Portteus, vice-president; A. H. 
Kakler, superintendent of agents, and 
Irving Palmer, agency manager. K. Ben 
Jones is general agent in Columbus. 





Thirty-five agents of the Bankers Life 
in northeastern Wisconsin counties at- 
tended a one-day sales conference at 
Appleton, Wis., arranged by E. H. Man- 
ning, local agency manager. 


CHICAGO 


BRENNAN’S PIGSKIN CONTEST 


The James H. Brennan agency of 
Fidelity Mutual Lite in Chicago is in 
the midst of a production campaign, 
with a gridiron atmosphere. The high 
men will be Mr. Brennan’s guests at 
the Notre Dame-Minnesota football 
game at South Bend, Nov. 12. Another 
group will go to the Notre Dame-North- 
western game at Evanston, Nov. 19. 
The wind-up will be Nov. 17, when 
there will be a sales congress in the 
afternoon and a dinner and entertain- 
ment in the evening. 














BRUNKHORST JOINS DOWER 


R. H. Brunkhorst has resigned as 
comptroller of the Harris Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Chicago, to enter the insur- 
ance field in association with Fred W. 
Dower, operating as Brunkhorst-Dower 
& Co. on the Travelers floor in the 
Insurance Exchange, Chicago. Mr. 
Dower has been in the insurance busi- 
ness about 20 years, his main interest 
being life and accident business. Mr. 
Brunkhorst was connected with Harris 
Trust 27 years. 


LUNCH FOR JAMES BROKERS 


A luncheon was held by Fred S. 
James & Co. for its entire brokerage 
force at the conclusion of a youth vs. 
experience sales campaign. George W. 
Blossom, Jr., presided. Gael Sullivan, 
associate director of the FHA in Chi- 
cago, spoke on the viewpoints and pos- 
sibilities of the insurance business as 
seen by the layman. Building life values 
through life insurance is a stimulant to 
democracy and makes a man more in- 
terested in his personal financial future, 
he said. Clay Lundquist, manager of 








the life department, introduced the 
speaker. 
California Deputy Resigns 


J. M. McKee has resigned as special 
deputy commissioner of California in 
charge of liquidations. 








“The Bost. Counsel 
ts Jhat ofa WOMAN”. 


N immemorial complaint, or alibi, of the 
average life underwriter has been the 
competition offered by other companies. But 
he faces far more formidable competition in 
the appeal of the numerous products and 
luxuries so necessary for “keeping up with 
the Joneses.” Since recent research reveals 
that more men than women are influenced 
by the desire to “keep up with the Joneses,” 
perhaps the life underwriter would be wise 
to arrange more interviews in homes, where 
wives and mothers can “listen in” on the 
Story of Security. 
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ALABAMA 


CALIFORNIA (Cont.) 


ILLINOIS (Cont.) 


KANSAS 





ENGEL 
REALTY COMPANY 


Realtors & Insurors 


SALES 
APPRAISALS 


MANAGEMENT 
LEASES 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 








Property Management 


APPRAISALS 


SALES INSURANCE 


F. L. GIBLIN & Co., Inc. 


6 St. Joseph Street 
MOBILE, ALA. 








SMITH & COCHRAN 


INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS, 
LEASES AND SALES 


Property Management and Appraisals 


Montgomery, Ala. 











CALIFORNIA 





Lee Angeles Population 1950—2,500,000 
W. M. GARLAND and CO. 
117 West 9th Street 


APPRAISALS An 

SALES Incomparable 
FINANCING 8 
INSURANCE 








of 
Years Standing 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 














Established 1908 


ROY C. SEELEY CO. 


Business and Industrial Realtors 
Property Management—Appruisals 
Complete Service 
Pacific Electric Bldg. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


R. G. HAMILTON & CO. 


(Established 1922) 
111 Sutter Street 
San Francisco 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
INSURANC 


Oakland Office — Latham Square Bldg. 


Member Institute of Real Estate 
Management 
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”ARKER-HOLSMAN 


MMA mm 
REALTORS 
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MANAGEMENT & SALES 


1501 EAST S7TH 
2525 


HYDe Park CHICAGO 


RK. STILES & CO. 


Property Management 
and 


Appraisals 
e ° 
903 N. Seventh St. Kansas City, Kan, 














COLDWELL 
CORNWALL anid BANKER 


Property Management 
General Real Estate 
and Appraisals 
A STATE WIDE SERVICE 
$23—W. @th St. Financial Bldg. 57 Sutter St. 
Les Angeles Qakiand San Francisco 





COLORADO 





Morrison & Morrison 
Realtors and [nsurors 
REAL ESTATE 
MANAGEMENT 
SALES APPRAISALS 


Member—lInstitute Management 


DENVER, COLO. 








SPECIALISTS in Management 
Selling, Leasing of Chicago In- 
come Producing Properties 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 


One North La Salle Street, Chicago 
TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 7855 


Esclusive Agents for One La Sallie 

Street Building; Builders Bldg. ; 

33 South Wabash Ave. Building 
and other properties 








WIRTZ, HAYNIE & EHRAT, Inc. 


Real Estate Management 


LOANS a SALES 
3180 Sheridan Road Wellington 3000 
CHICAGO 

















DIST. OF COLUMBIA 


INDIANA 





C. H. HILLEGEIST CO. 


1621 K St. N. W. NAT'L 8500 
Washington, D. C. 
Business and Residential Properties 
Sales — Leases—Property Management 
Mortgage Loans — Appraisals 
Building and Developing 
Serving District of Columbia and 
adjacent Maryland and Virginia 


PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 


APPRAISALS 
Sales - Leases 
Insurance - Mortgage Loans 


W. A. Brennan Agency Corporation 


428 Illinois Bldg. Riley 2315 


INDIANAPOLIS 





LOUISIANA 


DANZIGER 


A Complete Real Estate 
Service 


Geo. Danziger, Pres. 
401 Baronne St. 
New Orleans, La. 











M. A. I. Appraisals 


REALTOR 


Property Management 
Ricou-Brewster Building 
a sig tw: 











MICHIGAN 








GEORGIA 





Established 1881 
Sales 


Leases 


Insurance 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
SHARP-BOYLSTON COMPANY 


Realtors 
39-41 Forsyth Se. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


IOWA 


SALES 
APPRAISALS 
FINANCING 
MANAGEMENT 


(ANDIOCNUIC 
50 years of Faithful Service 


Majestic Bldg., Detroit 
F. Earl Johnston J. CG Johnston 

















ILLINOIS 


MEL FOSTER CO. 
Appraisals 
Mortgage Loans - Property 


Management 


PROPERTY MANAGERS 


Real Estate Appraisers 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
CORRESPONDENTS 


H. G. WOODRUFF, INC. 
1812 Union Guardian Building 
Detroit 








i 











Nationally Known 
IWAN A. THORSON ORGANIZATION 
REAL ESTATE TAX COUNSELOR, 
ANALYST AND APPRAISER 
Member Americen Academy of Political & 
Social Science 
American Institute of Real Estate Appraisers 
National Tar Associations 
And Many Other National Organizations 
Entire 12th Floor, Corporation Building 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 





HOOKER & SLOSSON 
ee 
APPRAISALS, MANAGEMENT, 
LEASING, and SALES of CENTRAL 
and OUTLYING REAL ESTATE 


140 SO. DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO - RANDOLPH 4022 











HARRY G. WALLACE 
& CO., Inc. 
APPRAISALS 
Specializing in: 

CITY AND FARM MANAGEMENT 

AND SALES 


Flynn Bldg. Des Moines, Iowa 








GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 
Appraisals 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL 
REAL ESTATE 


Member of the American Institute 
of Real Estate Appraisers 


i. R. BLANDFORD 
108 Federal Square Building 
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NEW YORK (Cont.) 


© The property management firms whose names are shown on this page have been selected after 
careful investigation. They have the recommendation and endorsement of The National Underwriter. 


OHIO (Cont.) 





Rendering Every Phase of 
REAL ESTATE SERVICE 


Property Management Appraisals 
Real Estate Sales Mortgage Loans 


Members of Institute Real Estate 
Management 
GENERAL MANAGEMENT 
COMPANY 


Baker Building, Minneapolis 








THORPE BROS., Inc. 


REALTORS 
Member—Institute Management 
Property Management 


Thorpe Bros, Building 
519 Marquette 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








DUNN & STRINGER 


INCORPORATED 
Empire Bank Building 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
McNeil S. Stringer, Pres. 

Mortgage Loans 


























In 
In Omaha ROCHESTER, NEW York | | ASBURY REALTY COMPANY 

Appr isals Sales see Hamilton, Oo. 

Property Management WILLIAM H. GORSLINE 2 
119 Main Street East We Speciali in P; 

Largest and See Copeteen— A COMPLETE SERVICE e opectatize in roperty 
properly staffed Management 
FARNAM BUILDING Member—Institute Management 

mg G. H. KECK & SON ae? 

It’s 


SEELY CADE, Inc. 


26 Journal Square, Jersey City 


REAL ESTATE 
Management Appraisals 


Member—Institute of Management 


REAL ESTATE 


Management Mortgages 
Brokerage Appraisals 


Suite (81-82) Parker Bldg. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


The Etchen-Lutz Company 
Specialized Departments in 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT and 
Mortgage Loan Correspondents 


The Etchen-Lutz Company 





725 Adams St. Ad. 4221 














NEWARK, N. J. 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
Appraisals — Sales 
HARRY J. STEVENS 
478 Central Ave., Newark, N. J. 


Member 


American Institute of Real Estate Managers 
American Institute of Real Estate Appratsers 








Real Estate 
Property Management 
MISSOURI 
E. F. PIERSON & CO. 
Realtors 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
APPRAISALS 


Commerce Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


E. F. PIERSON, M. A. I. 


RONEY 


REALTY COMPANY 
REALTORS 
Herald Building, 332 So. Warren Street 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Management Appraisals 
Sales Rentals 








PENNSYLVANIA 

















NEW YORK 


PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
MORTGAGE LOANS 
REAL ESTATE 


SWENSON 


Marine Bank Building—Erie, Pa. 




















109 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
=) 
Property Management 





De L. PALMER, INC. 


DeLancey Palmer, Pres. 


REALTORS 
111 State Street Telephone 4-0181 
Albany, N. Y. 

REAL ESTATE 
Appraisals _ Brokerage 
Property Management 
Established over 50 Years 


E. K. SHEFFIELD, M.A. 1. 
Akron, Ohio 
Realtor 
Property Management 
Appraisals 
Leasing 
Sales 


651 First Central Tower Jefferson 2131 


PHILADELPHIA — SOUTH JERSEY 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
MORTGAGES 
APPRAISALS 


Markeim-Chalmers-Ludington, Inc. 
1424 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


645 Market. St., Camden, N. J. 


J. W. MARKEIM, Member — AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE_OF REAL ESTATE 


APPRAISERS 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PROPERTY 
MANAGEMENT 




















M. H. RODEMYER & CO. 








DEXTER P.RUMSEY & C0., Inc. 


53 Court Street 


HOWARD P, STALLMAN & CO. 


Property Management 


WILLIAM |. MIRKIL 60. 


1500 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 


Management—A ppraisals—Sales 


William I. Mirkil—M. A. I. & C. P. M. 
Samuel T. Hall—M. A. I. & C. P. M. 























Buffalo, N. Y. Sales 
Mortgoge Loans Complete real estate and insurance Leases 
Real Estate service, including sales, rentals and 
maces (residential and commercial) ; 50 EAST BROAD ST. 
_— y eA, appraising, mort- COLUMBUS, OHIO 
NEBRASKA 
Property Management 
APPRAISER 30 So. Ludlow St. 
: Dayton, O. 
re REAL ESTATE Property Management and Sales 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. . 
524 Sharp Bldg. Lincoln, Neb. AShland 4-4200 - Lay Cee ney doe 




















COMMONWEALTH 
REAL ESTATE CO. 


Modern 
Management—Appraisals 
Sales 


312 Fourth Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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TENNESSEE 











Our Experience of More Than 25 Years Will 
Help Solve Your Problems 


We Invite Your Consultation 


F. L. Gates Company 
REALTORS—INSURORS— 
MORTGAGE LOANS 


729 Walnut St. Phones: 7-1534—7-2978 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 








Member Institute of Real Estate 
Management 


Percy Galbreath & Son 


REALTORS 
Property Management — Appraisals 
Columbian Mutual Tower 
Memphis, Tennessee 








W. W. DILLON & CO. 


REALTORS 


PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
SALES LEASES 


Bennie-Dillon Building 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 











TEXAS 





“48 Years in Dallas” 


J.W.LINDSLEY & CO. 
REALTORS 
We specialize in Property Maw 
eee for Life Insurance and 
Trust Conipanies. References. 


1209 Main St. DALLAS 








220 Binz Bldg. Houston, Texas 











WISCONSIN 





SCHEFFER-PURTELL C0. 


REAL ESTATE 
Fi wre my. 
757 No. Water St. Milwaukee 
Phone DAly 3426 














NEWS OF LIFE 


ASSOCIATIONS 





North Dakota 
Congress Presents 
Fine Program 


At the meeting of the North Dakota 
Association of Life Underwriters at 
Fargo, H. J. Gilbertson, general agent 
Penn Mutual Life, who is president, was 
in charge. The meeting extended over 
a couple of days. William Tronson, 
Northwestern National Life, vice-presi- 
dent of the state association, responded 
to the address of welcome. The speak- 
ers were E. A. Roberts, vice-president 
Minnesota Mutual Life; James Reeser 
of Fargo, Mutual Life of New York; 
A. B. Dill, Grand Forks, N. D., field 
supervisor Equitable Society; H. A. H. 
Baker, assistant general manager Great- 
West Life of Winnipeg; R. A. Trubey, 
Fargo, manager Guardian Life; F. L. 
Conklin, vice-president Provident Life 
of Bismarck; D. J. Jones of Grand 
Forks, Guardian Life; W. R. Jenkins, 
director of sales research, Northwestern 
National Life. The state executive com- 
mittee consists of H. J. Gilbertson, 
Penn Mutual; William Tronson, North- 
western Mutual; R. A. Trubey, Guar- 
dian Life; H. O. Anderson, Great-West 
Life; John Risk, North American; P. 
W. Satory, Pacific Mutual; Jay P. 
Simpson, Minnesota Mutual. 


Illinois Meet and 
Congress in Peoria 


Program of the all-day sales con- 
gress to be held at Peoria, Ill, Nov. 5, 
under joint auspices of the Illinois As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters and 
Peoria association, was announced by 
Jim Hack, New York Life, Peoria gen- 
eral chairman. The congress will be 
preceded by the semi-annual meeting 
of the Illinois association on the af- 
ternoon and evening of Nov. 4. 

At the congress the mayor and 
Peoria association of commerce presi- 
dent will extend greetings. Insurance 
Director Ernest Palmer of Illinois will 
talk. William King, agent Mutual 
Benefit, St. Louis, and Samuel D. Ris- 
ley, assistant supervisor of agencies 
Metropolitan, Chicago, also are on the 
morning program. 

In the afternoon R. B. Coolidge, su- 
perintendent of agencies Aetna Life, 
Hartford, will give an address. C. 
Vivian Anderson, agent Provident Mu- 
tual, Cincinnati, and former president 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, will handle a panel discussion, 
with questions and answers for 30 min- 
utes. 

Holgar J. Johnson, general agent 
Penn Mutual, Pittsburgh. new National 
association president, will be another 
headliner. 

J. Logan Unland, agent Aetna Life, 
Pekin, Ill., will direct the singing. The 
speakers committee is headed by Les- 
ter O. Schriver, general agent Aetna 
Life, himself a past National associa- 
tion president. 

The committee in charge of arrange- 
ments for the state meeting is headed 
by J. Hawley Wilson, Massachusetts 
Mutual, National association trustee. 


Life Insurance Days 


at Mankato, Minn. 


MANKATO, MINN. — Oct. 3-5 
were life insurance days in the national 
salesmen’s crusade in Mankato. The 
Mankato Life Underwriters Association 
made elaborate plans for the three days 
and sponsored two large advertisements 
in the Mankato “Free Press” and also 
nine paid spot announcements over ra- 
dio station KYSM. 

__The “Free Press” carried articles on 
life insurance and on the association. 
Nine members gave three and five-min- 





ute talks over KYSM at various times. 
On Monday Mayor Kleinschmidt talked 
on “The Meaning of Democracy” and 
Tuesday noon Lee Fisher, president of 
the chamber of commerce, spoke on 
“Life Insurance” on the regular cham- 
ber of commerce program which is be- 
ing held at 12:10 each day during the 
two months of the national salesmen’s 
crusade. 


Davenport Wants “40 Meeting 


DAVENPORT, IA.—The association, 
at its annual meeting, voted to extend 
an invitation to the National Association 
of Life Underwriters to hold its 1940 
mid-year meeting here. Davenport 
entered a strong bid for the 1939 meet- 
ing. During the past two years the 
Davenport association has conducted 
sales congresses of outstanding worth, 
which were extremely well attended, in 
order to prove to the National associa- 
tion that this city is able to handle the 
mid-year meeting in grand style. 

Plans are already well under way for 
the 1939 congress. President Charles 
Kuttler of the Davenport association has 
appointed Karl E. Madden, Penn Mu- 
tual, general chairman for that event. 
He served in the same capacity both in 
1937 and ’38. While attending the Hous- 
ton convention of the National associa- 
tion Mr. Madden lined up several speak- 
ers for the congress which will be in 
March or April. 


Fort Dodge, Ia.—Herbert Swarthout 
of Ames, Ia., supervisor of the Bankers 
Life of Des Moines, gave a talk on the 
insurance man’s obligation to the pub- 
lic. He said the life agent has a great 
service to render to present and future 
policyholders through a proper insurance 
program. Mr. Swarthout said the agent 
must have the courage of his own con- 
victions in presenting actual conditions 
to a prospect. F. B. McTigue, district 
agent Northwestern Mutual Life, is 
president; W. W. Wilson, Bankers Life 
of Iowa, has been elected secretary- 
treasurer. 


Cincinnati—E. F. Colborn, manager 
Connecticut Mutual, Rochester, N. Y., 
spoke on “The Underwriter, His Job and 
His Obligations to Himself” at the first 
fall meeting. 


Peoria, Ill.—P. B. Hobbs, Equitable So- 
ciety, Chicago, president Illinois associa- 
tion, speaks Oct. 19, before the mana- 
gers’ division on “The Manager’s Re- 
sponsibility in Building the Prestige of 
His Agents.” At the luncheon of the 
association, Oct. 20, Mr. Hobbs will dis- 
cuss “Purpose Selling.” Roy E. Davis, 
Aetna Life, president of the association, 
will introduce the Chicagoan at that 
time. 


Hartford — Dudley Harmon, executive 
vice-president of the New England Coun- 
cil, was the speaker. 


Lexington, Ky.—R. M. Feese, branch 
manager for the Stanley & McKay Reed 
general agency of John Hancock Mutual 
at Louisville, has been elected president. 


. Macon, Ga.—Use of the book “Life In- 
surance—a Racket,” as parallel class 
reading by students at Mercer University 
here has been protested by the Macon 
association. They will insist that “Life 
Insurance Speaks for Itself,” written as 
an answer to the first book, also be used 
as supplementary reading. 


Greensboro, N. C.—The first fall meet- 
ing honored W. H. Andrews, Jr., recently 
elected a trustee of the National associa- 
tion. 


Boston—Irvin S. Bendiner, New York 
Life, Philadelphia, spoke on “Business 
Insurance.” Dr. David McCahan, dean 
American College, presented C.L.U. des- 
ignations to those Bostonians who were 
unable to attend the Houston national 
convention. 


Topeka, Kan.—Reports of the Hous- 
ton convention were given by Reuben 
Lackey and Paul Kaul. John W. Car- 
rothers, district manager of the Na- 
tional of Vermont, was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer to fill the vacancy of 
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Oe See |B 
General Mutual offers the 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
POLICY 


America wanted an insurance policy to appeal 
to men of all classes . . . a policy laboring 
men and white collar workers could both 
afford. General Mutual met the challenge 
with its popular, fast selling Social Security 
Policy. We invite insurance men, interested 


in materially increasing their income, to 


SEND FOR COMPLETE DETAILS, Write 


THE GENERAL MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


VAN WERT, OHIO e C.M. Purmort, Pres. 





“- 
FIELD MAN’S 
COMPANY” 








Lentral life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Illinalss 


ALFRED MacARTHUR, 
211 WEST WACKER 


PRESIDENT 
DRIVE, CHICAGO 
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Ralph Walker, who has been trans- 
ferred. President Frank Seitz, agency 
director of the American Home Life, 
outlined objectives for the year. 

Des Moines—The distance between 
success and failure is the distance be- 
tween using an idea and ignoring it,” 
A. E. N. Gray, assistant secretary Pru- 
dential, Newark, told members at a 
luncheon. 

Mr. Gray said a principal reason for 
failure is the fear of trying new ideas. 

Every home office representative and 
house organ is full of ideas, but many 
agents will not use them for fear they 
will not work, he said. 


Los Angeles—With President Henry 
Mosler presiding the first organization 
meeting of the year was held with all 
the life managers in attendance, and 
with Vice-president Joseph C. Behan, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, as a guest. 
Membership was the principal topic for 
discussion. 

Henry E. Belden, associate general 
agent Union Central Life, chairman edu- 
cational committee, gave an outline of 
his plans for the year. Sixteen weekly 
meetings are under consideration. 


Springfield, Mass.—Philip B. Holmes, 
New York manager Connecticut General 
Life, spoke at the October meeting. 


Cleveland—The next meeting will be 
held Nov. 7. Chester O. Fischer, vice- 
president, Massachusetts Mutual, will 
speak on “Your Franchise—Its Oppor- 
tunities and Obligations.” 


Baltimore—S. J. Foosaner, Newark at- 
torney, chairman of the New Jersey 
State Bar Association committee on life 
and health insurance, spoke on “The 
Purchasing Power of Business Insur- 
ance.” 


Northern New Jersey—Every life 
underwriter should know what to do 
and what to say when calling upon a 
prospect, said Lester A. Rosen, Union 
Central Life, New York City, at a lunch- 
eon meeting in Newark. 

A sales congress will be held in 
Newark on Dec. 1. It is planned to have 
several National association trustees as 
speakers. The tentative program in- 
cludes Charles J. Zimmerman, Chicago, 
national vice-president; Grant Taggart, 
Cowley, Wyo.; John Witherspoon, Nash- 
ville, and Harry Wright, Chicago, secre- 
tary. There will be a morning session, 
followed by a luncheon and one speaker 
following the luncheon which will bring 
the sales congress to a close. 

At the Nov. 7 meeting Albert E. N. 
Gray, assistant secretary of the Pruden- 
tial, will speak. Lloyd D. Harrison, re- 
tiring president, will be presented with 
a plaque. 


St. Louis—Fred T. Rench, general 
agent for the National Life of Vermont, 
has _been advanced from second vice- 
president to first vice-president to suc- 
ceed W. Scott Smith, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life, who has been transferred to 
Louisville, Ky., as general agent. Well- 
born Estes, Aetna Life, was elected second 
vice-president. Ralph Lowenstein was 
named a_ director. Ervin A. Pickel, 
Phoenix Mutual Life, was reelected sec- 
retary. 





Jackson, Mich.—Plans for the year’s 
activities were laid at a meeting of di- 
rectors. President H. V. Yocum ap- 
pointed his committees. This season 
month-to-month program chairmen will 
be appointed instead of a standing com- 
mittee for the year. 


Cherokee, Ia.—Lee Miller has been 
elected president; Herbert Armbrecht, 
vice-president; Charles Bell, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Columbus, O.—Jerome Clark, vice- 
president Union Central Life, spoke on 
“Prestige.” 


Wichita, Kan.—Reports on the Hous- 
ton convention were presented by J. M. 
Caldwell, past president, O. Lynn Smith, 
national committeeman, and Virgil 
Davis, Farmers & Bankers. F. F. Fris- 
bie, Prudential, gave a Fire Prevention 
Week talk. 


Haas Succeeds Beckett 


Harold B. Haas, administrative assist- 
ant to Commissioner Goodcell of Cali- 
fornia, has been appointed assistant in- 
surance commissioner to fill the vacancy 
created by the recent death of S. H. 
Beckett. Mr. Haas has been with the 
department since 1935. 


INDUSTRIAL 








Knight Takes Cordele Stat 


T. J. Knight, who has been special 
man and inspector at the home office of 
the Gulf Life of Jacksonville, Fla., be- 
comes superintendent of the new Cor- 
dele staff in the Albany, Ga., district. 
He has been assistant manager of the 
Pensacola district. He attended the 
University of Florida and taught school 
for 11 years before going with the Gulf 
Life. At one time he was county su- 
caer of schools of Clay county, 
Fla. 


Williams Reports Gains 


ST. LOUIS—Ordinary life business 
of the Western & Southern Life during 
the first nine months totaled $29,500,000, 
an increase of 25 percent, President 
Charles F. Williams reported at the 
three-day sales conference here. Indus- 
trial insurance for the first nine months 
amounted to $82,000,000, about equal to 
the same months of 1937. Total income 
for the nine months was $23,000,000 and 
total disbursements $19,200,000. 


Ellis Agency Celebrates 


With Secretary J. R. Leal and H. C. 
E. Johnson, assistant manager of agen- 
cies of the Interstate Life & Accident 
of Chattanooga, as invited guests, Man- 
ager J. M. Ellis of the Atlanta district 
was host to 24 members of his staff 
and their families at a barbecue in At- 
lanta, to observe an outstanding sales 
record. Raymund Daniel, executive sec- 
retary of the Industrial Insurers Con- 
ference, was also a guest. 





Becomes Bargaining Agency 


BOSTON—The Industrial Insurance 
Agents Union, C. I. O., Local 41, won 
its right to become the bargaining 
agency for 12 greater Boston local agen- 
cies of the John Hancock Mutual Life 
by a ballot taken under the direction of 
the Massachusetts labor relations com- 
mission. The vote was 324 in favor of 
the C. I. O. body, 235 against and 49 
ballots protested. 


W. A. Barton 30-Year Man 


W. A. Barton has completed 30 years 
in the service of Prudential, he now 
being superintendent at Topeka. He 
started as an agent at Abington, Ill. He 
was stationed at various places and re- 
ceived his present appointment in 1924. 
He is a past president of the Topeka 
Life Underwriters Association. 


Julius Blaha to Jamestown 


D. R. Metzger has retired as man- 
ager for Metropolitan Life at James- 
town, N. Y., after 40 years of service. 
He is succeeded by Julius Blaha of 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Metzger had been 
manager at Jamestown since 1934. He 
saw service at a number of other points 
including Buffalo, Montgomery, New 
Orleans and Washington. 


0. S. Bertram, 66, for years district 
superintendent in Fort Wayne for the 
Western & Southern, died at his home 
following a year’s illness. 





Ww. C. Faulkner, 50, manager of the 
Athens, Ga., district of the Metropolitan 
Life 16 years, died there. 


Doubts Agents Law Value 


Commissioner Hemenway of Ver- 
mont, in answering questions after giv- 
ing an address-at a meeting of the Bur- 
lington Life Underwriters Association, 
voiced the belief that the proposed 
agents’ qualification law for Vermont 
would not prove beneficial. He said that 
the insurance companies are better 
qualified to judge qualifications of their 
agents than is the insurance depart- 
ment. 


The Ministers Life & Casualty Union 
of Minneapolis, writing life, health and 
accident insurance, has been licensed in 
Virginia. 














WITH 


Perfect 
Protection 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO DIE TO WIN 


In addition to every standard form of life insurance cover- 
age, the Perfect Protection policy of Reliance Life includes 
accident and health insurance. 


Perfect Protection appeals to the prospect who might be 
indifferent to life insurance alone. To Perfect Protection is 
attributed the outstanding growth of Reliance Life insurance 
in force since 1912, when this unique type of personal cov- 
erage was originated by Reliance. 


Reliance Life meets every buyer’s preference by issuing 
Participating, Non-Participating, Juvenile, Retirement In- 
come, Annuities, Sub-Standard, Accident, Health, Mortgage 
Redemption, and Insurance for Women. 


These contracts are available to YOU as surplus lines. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 


More than $465,000,000 of life insurance in force 























Now..PACIFIC MUTUAL 
JUVENILE INSURANCE 


With the addition of a com- 
plete line of new, geared-to- 
the-need Juvenile Policies, 
Pacific Mutual's unusually 
wide range of personal cover- 
ages now serves the entire 
family unit. 
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Pure Protection 
LOW COST 


Life Insurance 


(WHOLE LIFE POLICY) 


No Cash Values 





Life Insurance in itself is inexpensive 





We are proud of our THIRTY YEAR record of 
dependable service to our policyholders. During 
this time the country passed through the GREAT- 
EST WAR in history—the GREATEST EPIDEMIC 
and the GREATEST DEPRESSION. It has never been 
necessary to borrow money from the govern- 
ment of any other source to meet our obligations. 


Attractive proposition to agents and brokers 


INTERSTATE RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
10 East Pearson St., Chicago, Ill. e Phone Superior 1714 


“THE SUN NEVER SETS ON AN UNPAID CLAIM” 



































You Can’t Live on the Memory of Your 
Past Successes ! 


“Yesterday’s laurels are dry and dead, tomorrows’ triumphs are still ahead. 
Today is the day for action!” 


Numerous agents in this organization are writing an average of one appli- 
cation daily. Contributing factors are: Effective policy equipment, Usable 
Sales Plans, Career Agency Contracts, with the Fastest Growing Life Insur- 
ance Company in Texas. 


Seeing is Believing—We invite your inquiries. 


O. R. McAtee, Director of Agencies 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“Registered Policy Protection” 
Home Office 
Dallas, Texas 


Thomas M. Mott 


Theo. P. Beasley 
Sec’y. & Actuary 


Pres. & Gen. Mer. 








Answering a Timely Demand! 


Term to 65=—Level Premium 
One Year Term=Renewable 


Two new Term insurance contracts now available that will 
help you to offer clients protection formerly unavailable. 


Literature and Rates on Request 


Security Mutual Life Ins.Qo. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


Do your fellow agent a good turn—get him acquainted with 
The National Underwriter, the real insurance newspaper. 








NEWS ABOUT LIFE POLICIES 


By JOHN H. RADER 


New Policies, Premium Rates, Dividends, Surrender Values, and all Changes 


in Policy Literature, Rate Books, etc. 


Supplementing the “Unique Manual- 


Digest” and “Little Gem,” Published Annually in May and March respectively. 


PRICE, $5.00 and $2.50 respectively. 





Hearthstone Life 
Rates Are Shown 


The Hearthstone Life of Indianap- 
olis which has started business at 155 
East Market street with Frank P. 
Manly as president will write at par- 
ticipating rates. Its rates on five year 
periods for the major policies are as 
follows: 


Juvenile Rates 


The Hearthstone Life will write ju- 
venile policies with rates as follows: 


; 20 End. t s 
Life Pay. Year Age 5-yr. 10-yr. 
Age $2,500 Life End. 65 Term Term 
10 $28.55 $18.92 $39.58 $13.11 .. Acne 
5 31.20 20.24 39.78 14.46 


27.54 
34.94 
45.46 
63.43 
99.00 


+Minimum policy $2.500. 
tConvertible within four years, 
*Convertible within eight years. 


Convertible term policies will be is- 
sued only when the yearly premium 
amounts to at least $20. 


Equitable of lowa Uses 
New Annuity Table 


Equitable Life of Iowa will use the 
new standard annuity tables for the 
straight life and installment refund 
annuities. The company does not quote 
rates on a cash refund basis. 

At the same time, the company is 
making a slight change in regard to 
insurance on adopted children where a 
family history is not obtainable and on 
children whose family history shows 
traces of epilepsy or insanity. In the 
past, it has been the rule not to consider 
such cases but now the company sug- 
gests that a trial application be sub- 
mitted so that the company may make 
its decision on each individual case. The 
company still does not give the agent 
permission to have an examination made 
before all the facts have been placed 
before it. 


Connecticut Mutual 
Outlines Proposed Changes 


In line with the action of Northwest- 
ern Mutual and several other companies 
that contemplate making important 
changes the first of the year, Connec- 
ticut Mutual has addressed its field 
organization, outlining what it proposes 
to do. 

“We have had so many inquiries from 
our field force concerning the proposed 
changes in policy contracts,” Connecti- 
cut Mutual states, “that it seems only 
fair and proper to take you into our 
confidence in this matter. While these 
changes have not yet been formally 
approved by the directors, nevertheless, 
they are far enough along to justify the 
statement that they will undoubtedly be 
put into effect by Dec. 31 at the latest. 
It is even possible that technical consid- 
erations will make it necessary to have 
the effective date as early as Dec. 1, 
although this is by no means certain yet. 
All details are not yet available, but 
roughly the changes will be as follows: 

“4. Interest rate on policy loans in 
the new contract be 5 percent instead of 
6 percent. 








“2. Surrender charges to be some- 
what increased. 

“3. Guaranteed return under the in- 
terest option to be reduced from 3 per- 
cent to 24% percent. 

“4, Annuity rates, as they appear in 
the optional methods of settlement in 
the retirement income contract, and the 
guaranteed endowment annuity, to be 
brought more nearly in line with the 
other annuity rates of the company.” 


Family Group Idea Being 
Extended in Mid-West 


The family group idea is being 
adopted throughout the middlewest 
almost as rapidly as was the family 
income plan introduced a few years ago, 
Rockford Life uses a 15-year term pol- 
icy, convertible within 14 years, as the 
basis for this plan. The policy insures 
the whole family under one policy. Two 
cr moré members may be insured, in- 
cluding the father, mother, all the chil- 
dren or any combination of members of 
the family desired. In this respect the 
Rockford plan differs from the plans of 
several other companies which fre- 
quently require that all members of the 
family who are living at home must 
come under the policy with the excep- 
tion of children over 18 or 21 years of 
age. 

The Rockford plan allows each mem- 
ber to be insured for the same amount 
or will allow different amounts if desired. 
In the event of death of any member 
insured, the individual benefit for that 
member will be paid and the insurance 
on other members of the group continue 
as before except that the total premium 
paid by the family will no longer include 
a premium for the absent member. Any 
individual in the group may convert his 
or her portion of the coverage to a per- 
manent form of insurance without medi- 
cal examination during the first 14 years. 
For a small additional premium, the 
contract will provide waiver of premium 
on the life of the father or head of the 
group insured, so that in the event of 
his death, all remaining premium pay- 
ments during the term coverage are 
canceled for all remaining members of 
the group. The calculation of this extra 
premium depends upon the age of the 
payor and the total amount of annual 
premium payable on the contract. The 
total annual premium is found by adding 
the rates for each individual life under 
the group. Rates at representative ages 
are given herewith: 


Prem. Age 
9.39 30 
8. 


Minnesota Mutual Rates Are 
Below Standard Scale 


The new Minnesota Mutual annuity 
rates are from $1 to $8 lower than the 
standard table for the purchase of a 
$100 annual income. The straight life 
annuity is $5.10 lower at age 20 for 
males, decreasing to $1 below the new 
standard table at age 85. Installment 
refund annuity ranges from $5.30 at age 
20 to $4.10 at age 70 and up to $4.40 
at age 85. The greatest difference be- 
tween the Minnesota Mutual rates and 
the new standard table is in the cash 
refund annuity. This contract is $5.50 
lower than the standard table at age 20, 
$5 iower at ages 40 to 55, but the dif- 
ference increases at ages above that 
point until it reaches $8 at age 85. 

By the time this rate for $100 annual 
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income has been interpreted into month- 
ly income purchased by the $1,000 an- 
nual premium, the difference is not so 
noticeable. The new Minnesota Mutual 
scale provides an income of from 1 to 3 
cents higher per month per $1,000 prem- 
jum than that purchased under the new 


standard table. 


Life Cash Instlmnt. 

Annulity Refund Refund 
Purchase Purchase Purchase 

Price of Price of Price of 

M. F. $100 Ann. $100 Ann. $100 Ann 
95 25 $2,687.10 $2,748.20 $2,735.50 
95 30 ,568.1 ,643.30 2,628.30 
30 )=—s 35 2,433.00 2,528.70 2,510.00 
256040 2,282.60 2,404.90 2,381.30 
40 «45 2,118.50 2,272.50 2,243.00 
45 50 1,942.10 2,132.30 2,096.00 
50 455 1,755.20 1,985.40 1,941.80 
55 ~=—C«60 1,560.80 1,833.70 1,781.70 
60 ©=—- 65 1,362.60 1,678.70 1,617.90 
65 70 1,165.40 1,522.90 1,452.90 
70 =75 974.20 1,368.90 289.00 
75 80 794.20 1,219.30 1,129.70 

80 =. 85 629.9 1,078.00 77.4 
85 ats 484.90 949.10 835.00 





Mehlman Joins SEC 


Harry Mehlman, accident and health 
actuary of the Colorado Life, goes to 
Washington, D. C., with monopoly in- 
vestigation division of SEC. He visited 
Chicago this week after attending the 
joint actuarial meeting in New York and 
will take up his new duties about Nov. 1. 





T. N. Whitehurst, Beaumont, Tex., 
general agent of the Pan-American Life, 
has been elected president of the Beau- 
mont Tuberculosis Association. 





Much Activity Is 
Seen at Gathering 
of Company Officers 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


West Life of Winnipeg, as chairman. 
This is always a popular meeting as it 
brings to the platform men well versed 
in agency affairs. 

At the opening session, while Presi- 
dent H. R. Wilson was reading his ad- 
dress, President T. A. Phillips, Minne- 
sota Mutual, occupied the chair. Man- 
aging Director W. M. Dewey of the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel gave a word 
of greeting. Roy A. Roberts, managing 
editor Kansas City “Star,” spoke of the 
tremendous federal spending and various 
plants set in motion. -He sees a gloomy 
future when some one else must digest 
what has been swallowed, adjust the 
machinery and try to keep the craft 
afloat. Hatred, he said, never settled 
anything right. 

The general session started Wednes- 
day morning. Manager C. B. Robbins 
of American Life Convention, as usual, 
presented his annual report at the open- 
ing session. The executive session was 
held Wednesday evening. 


Thursday’s Session 


The convention itself therefore had 
three open sessions, Wednesday morn- 
ing, Thursday morning and Thursday 
afternoon. The Thursday morning ses- 
sion opened with fraternal greetings 
from the Life Presidents Association, 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, National 
Association. of Insurance Commission- 
ers, Canadian Life Insurance Officers 





Association, National Association of 
Life Underwriters and National Frater- 
nal Congress. Chancellor E. H. Lindley 
of the University of Kansas at Law- 
rence and President B. J. Perry of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life spoke 
Thursday morning. President Perry’s 
talk dealt with investments and natur- 
ally that was a subject of keen interest 
to the audience. 

There were two set talks Thursday 
afternoon, one being by President A. N. 
Mitchell of the Canada Life who spoke 
on “Thrift and Cheap Money,” and 
President Claris Adams, Ohio State 
Life, formerly manager of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, whose subject was 
“Ts Life Insurance Too Large?” 

The annual convention dinner dance 
was held Thursday evening. 





H. R. WILSON’S TALK 


President H. R. Wilson designated 
the subject of his annual address, “Raw 
Materials and Their Relationship to the 
Life Insurance Business.” He said that 
as a basis of all human activity there 
will be found raw material. The contin- 
ual cycle of activity is found in the ac- 
quisition and disposition of raw mate- 
rial either in its natural state or as it 
is fabricated in the manufactured prod- 
uct. Much has been said, he added, 
about the effect of inventions, the fac- 
tory system and the accumulation of 
wealth, but less thought has been de- 
voted to an evaluation of the economic 
significance of natural commodities. 
such as wood, petroleum, iron and coal, 
without which great material progress 
would be impossible. Agriculture, he 
asserted, was the principal industry for 
thousands of years. In former times ca- 
pacity for fabrication was very limited 
because of crude machinery. Transpor- 
tation was slow, difficult and costly. 
Modern prosperity, President Wilson 
said, depends as much or more on raw 
material resources as on agriculture. 
Industrialism has changed the value of 
raw material just as it has changed their 
uses. Raw materials, he averred, are to 
a considerable extent the basis of the 
commercial policies of both exporting 
and importing countries. Important raw 
materials of industrial society may be 
classified under the following principal 
headings, he said: Minerals, fats and 
oils, food stuffs and forest products. 





Life Insurance and Raw Stuff 


The relationship between the life in- 
surance business and raw materials 
seems to him to lie mainly in the matter 
of investments. 

The consumer demands for the prod- 
uct of raw material, he continued, de- 
termine whether or not opportunities for 
new investments before the ever increas- 
ing insurance fund will appear. Life in- 
surance funds are a vital force in pro- 
moting the use of natural resources. 
Life companies have collected and ac- 
cumulated funds by way of premium 
payments for over one-half the total 
population and have so safeguarded the 
savings thus entrusted to their care that 
they furnish complete security to their 
policyholders. 

President Wilson said that the living 
standard of the people in the United 
States is on a much higher plane than 
that of any other part of the world. 
This is due, he contended, in large part 
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to industrial and inventive genius. The 
individual, he said, has a participation, 
an interest through his insurance estate 
in the raw materials of the land and he 
is deeply concerned in increasing their 
use. As volume of insurance increases, 
assets increase and as assets increase, 
additional investments are necessary. 
In the final analysis, he said, not only 
life company portfolios, but those of all 
security owners rest heavily on labor 
costs in relation to finished industrial 
products. For this reason, Mr. Wilson 
contended, everyone should be extreme- 
ly interested in relatively stable labor 
cost because of the disturbing economic 
factors which unstable labor and its ul- 
timate influence upon supply and de- 
mand may exert on the investment field 
in which by the very nature of life in- 
surance and its existence those in the 
business are vitally concerned. 


Manager’s Report 


The life insurance business has nothing 
to fear from a governmental investiga- 
tion, Col. C. B. Robbins, manager 
American Life Convention, stated in his 
annual report. 

“It is a highly competitive business, 
with; no monopolistic tendencies,” he 
said, “and its investments are made in 
the finest securities which are obtain- 
able in the nation. Its history through- 
out the depression has been the best 
possible proof of its stability and the 
wisdom of its management. 

This comment was apropos SEC mo- 
nopoly investigation under Congress 
joint resolution. Col. Robbins said the 
life companies’ cost in the inquiry will 
be an immense sum in the aggregate, 
and considerable time and trouble will 
be involved in collecting and correlating 
the immense amount of information de- 
manded in the questionnaire sent to 
more than 400 companies. This is but 
the first of several questionnaires to be 
sent, he reported. i 


“Use” Tax Movement 


Another highlight of his report was 
the comparatively new “use” tax which 
cropped up in a number of states. It 
is now in effect in 13 states, and vari- 
ous interpretations have been made as 
to the extent to which it will apply to 
life insurance. 

The life insurance institution marched 
steadily ahead in the year, he said, in 
spite of severe business recession. How- 
ever, the companies still have the tre- 
mendous problem of investing their as- 
sets at an interest rate which will en- 
able them to accumulate reserves for 
policyholders at the contract rate. There 
has been a slight increase in average 
rate earned in the last year, he said, the 
best authorities now setting the figure 
at about 3.8%, which leaves a small 
margin between the reserve interest rate 
and that which the companies have been 
able to earn, he said. 


Farm Mortgages 


Farm mortgages have continued their 
steady decrease, Col. Robbins reported, 
now standing at approximately $819,- 
000,000, or approximately 2% less than 
the previous year. Other mortgages, 
however, increased sharply, in amount 
standing at $4,395,000,000, an increase 
of 4.8% over 1937. Life companies, he 
said, have been one of the best custom- 
ers of the F. H. A. loans, and are going 
more and more into home loans as the 
opportunities of investment in new city 
commercial buildings lessen with the de- 
crease in building construction in met- 
ropolitan areas. Real estate increased 
about 2.5%, now standing at $2,192,000,- 
000. 

Tremendous increase in government 
bond purchases by life companies last 
year, amounting to 29% more than in 
1936, slackened in 1938, the increase in 
these purchases being 4.4%. However, 
the amount of government bonds held 
by life companies now stands at an all 
time high. Within relatively few years, 
he said, government bond holdings of 
life companies have increased ten-fold. 

He noted also a 4.4% increase in pur- 





chase of state, county and municipal 
bonds, which now stand at a total of 
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$3,156,000,000. Utilities also have been 
popular, increase in purchases being 
10.9%, the total investment in these now 
being $3,385,000,000. Railroad bonds 
decreased in amount held by eight-tenths 
of 1 percent, their total being slightly 
less than for utilities. 

Col. Robbins noted the increased de- 
mand for policy loans from life compa- 
nies in the early months of the year due 
to business recession. The amount of 
such loans outstanding, he reported, was 
$3,251,880,000, an increase of 2%. 

“There has been and continues to be 
a keen competition among lending agen- 
cies for loans,” he said, “and for that 
reason a large number of banks have 
been taking over policy loans with di- 
rect loans to the borrower who repays 
his loan to the life company with the 
proceeds of the bank loan. Accurate 
statistics are not available as to the ex- 
tent which this has been done during the 
current year, but responses to a ques- 
tionnaire recently sent out by the con- 
vention have disclosed that a great many 
banking institutions are systematically 
taking over policy loans from life com- 
panies and a number of agencies 
throughout the United States are ad- 
vertising that they will obtain loans 
for policyholders at a rate considerably 
less than that charged the policyholders 
by the companies. It is probable that 
with the gradual lowering of interest 
rates on policy loans, business of these 
brokers will be considerably decreased.” 

He reported that six companies were 
elected members of the A. L. C. in the 
year, the Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
Mutual Benefit Life, Home Friendly, 
Western Reserve Life, State Farm Life 
and Life of Virginia. 

May Amend the S. E. C. Act 

Finally, Col. Robbins commented on 
the many reports from Washington that 
determined effort will be made in the 
coming Congressional session to amend 
the social security act so as to bring in 
additional classes, including farmers and 
self-employed persons. A_ special in- 
quiry is being conducted by a sub-com- 
mittee of the senate finance committee 
under Sen. Clyde L. Herring as chair- 
man, to determine the amount being 
paid under private systems in the way 
of annuities, profit-sharing plans, pen- 
sions, etc. 

“The social security act takes no ac- 
count of such private systems,” Col. 
Robbins said, “and it would be well to 
know to what extent the employes of 
the United States are already being 
benefited by them before enlarging the 
social security act and making taxation 
under its provisions still heavier upon 
the employers of the United States than 
it is at present. 

“Another disturbing element in the 
social security act is the fact that all 
income through taxes retained by the 
federal government goes into the gen- 
eral fund of the government and is ex- 
pended. No attempt, so far as I can 
ascertain, has been made to retire out- 
standing bonds of the government with 
the proceeds of the social security act. 
Its existence is recognized only by cer- 
tificates of indebtedness of the govern- 
ment placed in the treasury to evidence 
the liability of the government to the 
people.of the United States because of 
the tax collected. These certificates must 
eventually be paid by tHe government, 
through funds raised by taxation.” 


EFFECT ON YOUTH 


Chancellor E. H. Lindley of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas at Lawrence spoke 
Thursday morning on the _ subject, 
“Youth Cannot Wait.” He said that the 
total number of young persons between 
the age of 16 and 24 in the United 
States is beyond 23,000,000. Of this 
number 11,000,000 were employed, 5,- 
000,000 in high school and 1,000,000 in 
college, leaving more than 6,000,000 
neither employed nor in school. These 
6,000,000, he said, are likely to be the 
lost battalions and constitute a major 
problem of the day. 

Chancellor Lindley asked, “What 
shall we do with the 6,000,000 in this 
country?” There are three possible so- 











lutions: (1) Three years of military 
duty as in many European countries; 
(2) a vast increase in the number of 
CCC camps; (3) prolongation of the 
period of schooling. He said that the 
National Youth Administration in col- 
leges as an experiment has won increas- 
ing favor. It provides a decentralized 
administration whereby the given insti- 
tution may choose among the list of 
applicants strictly on the basis of merit 
and in adaptation to local conditions. 
The good scholarship of the NYA stu- 
dents has justified the view, he said, 
that among families of low income are 
many children of ability and ambition. 
More important than the scholastic 
achievement of these NYA students, 
Chancellor Lindley said, is the victory 
for morale. There is a return of hope, 
a revival of courage, the awakening of 
new and fair ambitions and the conse- 
quent release of energy. 

With unemployment on the increase, 
with one-third of all unemployed falling 
in the age group of 16 to 24, he declared 
there is need of redoubled organized 
effort by the friends of youth. 


B. J. Perry’s Paper 


President B. J. Perry, of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, discussed the various 
classes of bonds. He pointed out that 
the depression had shown the need for 
a great deal better analysis of the con- 
ditions surrounding a security than was 
the practice in the past. The invest- 
or must have a great deal more infor- 
mation and must know what to look 
for. He took up the various consider- 
ations that affect the value of railroad, 
utilities, industrials and municipal bonds. 

The A. L. C. Golf Club annual tour- 
nament was held at the Illinois Country 
Club, Glencoe, Monday and Tuesday. 
Henry Abels, vice-president Franklin 
Life, being the perennial chairman. 


Death Comes to a Colorful 
and Tragic Figure 
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000. In December, 1924 the agency pro- 
duced over $6,000,000. 

The Day agency was the first to con- 
sistently write a million dollars a month 
in Chicago. In fact, for many years it 
was known as the “Million a Month 
Agency.” Gradually the production was 
increased to $2,000,000 a month and 
finally to $3,000,000. After leaving Mu- 
tual Life, Mr. Day took a vacation for 
a year in California doing some work 
for Old Line Life for a short time, and 
on Feb. 15, 1927, became Chicago man- 
ager of Union Central, taking over the 
old Edward A. Ferguson agency in 
which capacity he continued until the 
fall of 1930. His first year with Union 
Central was an outstanding one, but 
after that the production of his office 
was not large. 


Tragic Experience Ensued 


After leaving Union Central, his ven- 
tures in insurance were less happy and 
successful. He was one of the pro- 
moters of the Fire Insurance Company 
of Chicago and Chicago Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty, both of which went out of busi- 
ness after a few years. -He was indicted 
in connection with his association with 
Chicago Fidelity & Casualty, but was 
later acquitted. In recent years he was 
operating the Lawyers Mutual Benefit 
Association, a post mortem assessment 
company which was reinsured earlier 
this year. 

Mr. Day, who was 61 at the time of 
his death, began with Mutual Life as a 
producing agent in 1901 in Phoenix, 
Ariz. In a few years he was made the 


Mutual Life manager at Albuquerque, 
N. M., and in 1906 went to the home 





office as agency supervisor. Two years 
later he was doing agency supervisory 
work in the middle west, handling 99 
agencies, and in 1911 assumed the map. 
agement at Chicago, succeeding W. B 
Carlisle, who later became Chicago post. 
master. 

At the height of his career Mr. Day 
was widely recognized as one of the 
leading agency organizers of the coun. 
try. He attracted to his agency a num. 
ber of men who have since made suc- 
cessful records of their own. He serve 
as president of the Chicago Life Under. 
writers Association, and was acting in 
that capacity when the National Asso. 
ciation of Life Underwriters met jn 
Chicago in 1923. When Mr. Day left 
Mutual Life in 1926 his agency was split 
into five separate units. H. C. Hintzpe. 
ter, who was associate manager of the 
old Day agency, established an agency 
of his own. Samuel Heifetz, who had 
been one of the leading factors in the 
Day office, becanie a Mutual Life man- 
ager in his own right as did John R. 
Hastie; C. L. Coyner and W. G. War- 
ren. Mr. Warren was cashier and office 
manager of the old agency. 


Darby A. Day—A Giant in 
His Mutual Life Days 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 

Darby Day in his boyhood had to 
work. He had no silver nor golden 
spoon in his mouth. He was forced to 
dig hard for his dollar. It was. this 
sort of experience and training that 
made Darby Day a success. Then he 
built a personal fortune. 


Darby Day and His Son 


‘He had a naturally bright son whom 
he utterly ruined by furnishing him 
money to lead a luxurious and idle life. 
In spite of the tragic experiences that 
confronted that boy, Darby had an al- 
most superhuman affection for him. In 
that son, Darby had set his eye and 
heart. In his desire to relieve that boy 
of extreme hardships that he himself 
encountered he indulged him too freely 
and so in his most personal responsi- 
bility Darby followed a destructive 
system. 

Those of us who came under the 
spell of Darby Day, who were the re- 
cipients of bounties and _ generous 
friendship, will draw the curtain about 
him from the time he severed his ties 
with the Mutual Life. We will see 
him as he sat on his throne where he 
reigned with so much success. He 
was one of most robust, resourceful 
agency heads. He was a giant in those 
marvelous days. 








Elect Wilkerson in Denver 


DENVER—W. R. Wilkerson, of Mu- 
tual Benefit Life, was named president 
of the Denver Managers Association. 
He succeeds John Andrews. Ralph 
Taylor, Mutual Life, is the new vice- 
president. Harry Fabling, Pacific Mu- 
tual, and Arthur K. Underwood, Lincoln 
National, are the new directors. A report 
was given on the managers’ session of 
the Houston convention. Conservation of 
business was discussed. 

Company reports, policy facts, 
and values all covered completely in the 


1938 Unique Manual-Digest, $5. National 
Underwriter. 
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Indiana Congress in 
Annual Meeting 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


President—M. E. Kilpatrick, Wood- 
men of the World, Indianapolis. 

Executive Past President—Harold P. 
Goeglein, Aid Association for Luther- 

Fort Wayne. 

First Viesivaddens—A. L. Zivich, 
Croatian Catholic Union, East Chicago. 

Second Vice-President — Mrs. Ger- 
trude Hoople, Royal Neighbors of 
America, East Chicago. 

Third Vice-President—J. Raymond 
Trout, Modern Woodmen of America, 

ianapolis. 
er Vice-President — August F. 
Faubel, Aid Association for Lutherans, 

ianapolis. ; 
ee — Miss Elizabeth 
Himes, Ben Hur Life, Indianapolis. 


— 


INDIANAPOLIS—Some 200 home 
office and field representatives attended 
the annual session of the Indiana Fra- 
ternal Congress in Indianapolis. Presi- 
dent H. P. Goeglein, Aid Association 
for Lutherans, presided. A. L. Zivich, 
Croatian Catholic Union, third vice- 
president responded to the welcomes. 
James G. Daly, United Commercial 
Travelers, brought greetings from the 
National Fraternal Congress. 

. P. McNamara, ta Rar 
eneral of Indiana, discussed the state's 
enh income tax law. Alex E. Gordon, 
vice-chairman of the unemployment 
commission of Indiana spoke on “Un- 
employment Compensation.” Mrs. Mae 
Beaver, Woodmen Circle, spoke on 
“Lodge Activities.” 


Great Stabilizer 


The legal reserve plan of life insur- 
ance has proven a great stabilizer dur- 
ing the stress days of the depression, 
declared Alex O. Benz, president Aid 
Association for Lutherans, Appleton, 
Wis. in his talk on “Fraternal Insur- 
ance Service.” “The American home 
appreciates the greatness, solidarity and 
stability of the fraternal system.” 

It is a mistake for representatives of 
fraternal associations to be afraid of 
the word “assessments” and to use the 
designation “premiums” to avoid ad- 
verse competition, said Mr. Benz. “We 
are privileged to pay assessments in- 
stead Of premiums, insuring continu- 
ance of business under all circum- 
stances.” This, he said, is protection 
against bankruptcy or receivership. He 
praised the so-called lodge system of 
operation as another advantage, inas- 
much as the membership can get to- 
gether and discuss common problems. 

Other speakers were Henry F. Tur- 
ner, Modern Woodmen of America, na- 
tional treasurer; Edgar Jones, Inde- 
pendent Order of Foresters, discussing 
“Fraternal Insurance and Its Relation 
to Progress;”’ John C. Snyder, Ben 
Hur Life, on “The Lodge System;” 
Martin H. Miller, Brotherhood of Rail- 
toed Trainmen, “We Expect the 
Youth;” Edwin M. Mason, Ben Hur 
Life, “The Future Lodge;” N. K. Ne- 
prud, Lutheran Brotherhood, “Selling 
Fraternal Insurance,” and Arthur H. 
Sapp, attorney Standard Life. 





St. George Fraternal Report 


_ The Illinois department has reported 
its examination of the St. George Fra- 
ternal with headquarters at 330 South 
Wells street, Chicago, the report being 
as of Dec. 31. Its assets are $178,855, 
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reserves $159,561, surplus $12,081. The 
investment portfolio contains a selected 
list of municipal bonds representing 97.6 
percent of the total. The members 
were rerated as of Jan. 1, 1937, on the 
American 3% percent table. Its solv- 
ency ratio is 107.21 percent. Claims 
were found to have been paid promptly. 
J. W. Jenkinson, secretary, is the chief 
salaried officer. Total income for the 
year was $20,825 and disbursements 
$35,077. It has in force $344,770. 


A. O. U. W. Elects O’Connor 


SEATTLE, WASH.—At the annual 
national congress of the Ancient Order 
of United Workmen, John E. O’Connor, 
Boston, was elected president, J. F. 
Fogarty, Seattle, was reelected for his 
ninth term as secretary-treasurer; Frank 
J. Brenner, Mankato, Minn., was chosen 
vice-president; Miner J. Boyd, Fargo, 
N. D., chairman of finance committee, 
and Kenneth E. Hines, Wheeling, Va., 
chairman of the law committee. 








Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, Ete., Required 
by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912 
Of The National Underwriter, Life In- 
surance Edition, published weekly at 

Chicago, Ill., for October 1, 1938: 


State of Illinois! _. 
County of Cook § §S: 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, person- 
ally appeared John F. Wohlgemuth, who, 
having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the Sec- 
retary of The National Underwriter Co., 
publishers of The National Underwriter, 
Life Insurance Edition, and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, towit: 

1. That the names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: 

Publisher, The National Underwriter 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Editor, C. M. Cartwright, Evanston, Ill. 

Managing Editor, C. M. Cartwright, 
Evanston, Ill. 

Business Manager, H. J. Burridge, 
Hinsdale, Ill. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by 
a corporation, its name and address must 
be stated and also immediately there- 
under the names and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding one percent 
or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names 
and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a firm, com- 
pany, or other unincorporated concern, 
its name and address, as well as those 
of each individual member, must be 
given.) 

The National Underwriter Co., Chicago, 
New York, Cincinnati. 

Southern Ohio Savings Bank & Trust 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, trustee for 
E. J. Wohlgemuth, Elizabeth G. Wohlge- 
muth and John F. Wohlgemuth. 

Cc. M. Cartwright, Evanston, IIl. 

H. J. Burridge, Hinsdale, Ill. 

G. W. Wadsworth, Chicago, Il. 

R. E. Richman, Boston, Mass. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders own- 
ing or holding 1 percent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so 
state.) 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company, but also, in 
cases where the stockholders or security 
holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fidu- 
ciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner, and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies 
of each issue of this publication sold or 
distributed, through the mails or other- 
wise, to paid subscribers during the six 





months preceding the date shown above 
Miidcatveeetee This information is re- 
quired from daily publications only.) 
The National Underwriter Co., 
publisher, by John F. Wohlge- 
muth, Secretary. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 26th day of September, 1938. 
(Seal) John B. Berenschot, 
Notary Public. 
1940-7 commission expires January 4, 
_ ' 


Part-Timer Ban O. K. 


HARTFORD — General agents re- 
port here they have been caused little 
trouble as a result of the recent ruling 
of Commissioner Blackall against the 
employment of part-time agents. They 
have contracted with extremely few in 
the past five years, they say, and have 
allowed most contracts to lapse. 

W. W. House, New England Mutual, 
said he had only three part-time agents 
in the state, and none were leading pro- 
ducers. 

_ The chief value of many of these part- 

time agents, who are in general selling 
entirely by the package method, say 
Hartford general agents, lies in the 
service they render their policyholders, 
provided they do attempt to service 
these people. That seems to be the only 
reason some of them are kept on. 


Wigginton’s Sales School 


Manager F. C. Wigginton of the 
Bankers Life of Iowa in Pittsburgh has 
started a life insurance school in his 
agency, the first session being Oct. 4. 
The course will be held Tuesday eve- 
ning of each week for four consecutive 
weeks. The subjects are “History and 
Fundamentals,” “Types of Policies,” 
“Sales Methods,” “Why Life Insur- 
ance,” “Advertising Aids,” “Company 
Schools and Training,” “A Career,” 
“State Examination.” Mr. Wigginton is 
general chairman of the Pennsylvania 
Sales Congress to be held at Hershey 
Oct. 21-22. 


JF. C. Barnett, 73, Massachusetts Mutual 
Life agent with the Reuling & William- 
son agency of Peoria for 24 years, died. 

















Five Modern Legal 
Reserve Contracts 


© Ordinary Life 

©@Twenty Payment Life 

@ Endowment at Seventy 
@Twenty Year Endowment 
@Family Income 


These contracts are participat- 
ing, and provide all standard 
non-forfeiture options. 
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ming. 
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What Is Legal Reserve 


Fraternal Life Insurance ? 


(This is the second of a series of advertise- 
ments outlining briefly a few characteristics 
of this type of protection—points that may 
not be generally understood by the other- 
wise well informed and intelligent fraternity 
of life insurance executives and salesmen.) 


2. Legal reserve fraternal societies operate 
under strict state laws, must maintain re- 
serves in accordance with those laws and 
are subject to the same careful and thor- 
ough examinations periodically by the 
same insurance departments that examine 
other types of insurance organizations. 


Like the record made by the legal reserve fraternals as a 
whole, it was never necessary for the Ben Hur Life Asso- 
ciation to borrow money from the government or any 
other source to meet all cash demands. 


BEN HUR LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Established 1894 


Home Office: Crawfordsville, Ind. 


Edwin M. Mason, 
Secretary 
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proposition about equal to that as to the 
right of the insured’ minor himself to 
make the change, Mr. Peebles asserted. 
He said that a parent or guardian is 
absolutely without authority to effect a 
valid change of beneficiary in a policy 
on a child’s life unless such would be 
manifestly and clearly for the best in- 
terests of the minor. Even then it 
should not be done without the ap- 
proval of the court. 

Mr. Peebles declared it was his firm 
conviction that an insured minor can 
enforce any of the provisions of the pol- 
icy relative to paid up insurance, ex- 
tended insurance and cash surrender 
values. In the event that cash surrender 
value is paid to him and receipted for 
alone by him and his death occurs prior 
to majority, there will always be the 
possibility of a suit for recovery of the 
face of the policy on the ground that 
his release and receipt was a voidable 
contract. 


Power of the Assured 


Mr. Peebles said that he did not think 
that the assured before or on reaching 
his majority after procuring a policy 
loan or in the event of his death, his 
personal representative, can void the re- 
payment on the ground of his minority. 
In the event he elected to disaffirm the 
entire contract, then he could recover 
only the premium paid less the amount 
of the loan. 

It seems well settled, Mr. Peebles 
said, that an assignment of a policy to 
a third party by a minor may be set 
aside, but only at the instance of the 
insured minor or his personal repre- 
sentative in the event of his death dur- 
ing minority. In the absence of a re- 
pudiation of the assignment by the in- 
sured, it. has been held in an assignee’s 
suit against the insurer that such as- 
signment is valid. 

Mr. Peebles said while there is some 
authority to the contrary, the better con- 
sidered cases hold that if there is dis- 
affrmance on the part of the minor or 
his representative of an insurance con- 
tract the general rule as to disaffirmance 
prevails and it goes to the contract in 
its entirety. 

Mr. Peebles was frank in saying that 
he would not under the laws that now 
exist in most states advise the payment 
of any more than a nominal amount to 
a minor. Yet at the same time this 
proposition would appear to be funda- 
mentally sound. 

Mr. Peebles asked what can be done 
to make a company feel that it can safe- 
ly deal with a minor either as the as- 
sured or as the beneficiary. He said 
there can be but one answer and that is 
additional legislation which will not only 
accomplish this result but will also still 
safeguard the minor’s rights. Already, 
he said, some 16 jurisdictions have en- 
acted statutes permitting minors over a 
defined age to contract for insurance on 
their own lives in some form or other 
and give legal acquittance of their poli- 
cies so acquired. The age varies from 
15 in a number of states up to 18 in 
Kansas. 

M. E. Benson’s review of recent in- 
surance decisions was counted of su- 
perior value. As attorney for the A. 
L. C. at headquarters he has charge of 
its legal bulletin and he has become a 
mine of desirable information. 


Questioned Documents Talk 


An interesting talk on the problem of 
questioned documents was given by 
John F. Tyrrell of Milwaukee, who has 
won a national reputation as an expert 
on this subject, at the Legal Section 
luncheon, 

A series of lantern slides illustrated 
some of the means of proving the genu- 
ineness or falsity of a document. Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Tyrrell remarked that the 
attack on a false document is a much 
simpler matter than the defense of a 
genuine one. 

The test of genuineness is much 
broader than an examination of the 





handwriting. It extends to paper, ink, 
typewriters, ribbons, pens, seals, stamps, 
carbon copies, etc. An important branch 
of the expert’s work is the decipher- 
ment of burned documents, such as re- 
ceipts, securities, etc. 


CASH SURRENDERS 


Blake Franklin of Los Angeles, as- 
sistant counsel of the Pacific Mutual 
Life, took as his subject, “Cash Sur- 
render—When Effective.” He said that 
while always important, the matter of 
cash surrender has been particularly so 
during the days that have accompanied 
the depression. Maximum policy loans 
and lapses have been the frequent resuit 
of financial stress and cash surrenders 
the ultimate outcome in numerous in- 
stances. It will be found, he said, that 
litigation involving cash surrenders is 
usually due to the fact that before de- 
livery or cashing of the check for the 
surrender value, the insured dies or de- 
cides he does not after all wish to sur- 
render the policy, or claims that the 
surrender was conditional and that the 
conditions had not been fulfilled. 

Mr. Franklin said that the authorities 
appear to be unanimous in holding that, 
under policies containing an option to 
surrender, the policy provision consti- 
tutes a continuing offer on the part of 
the company and that when such offer 
is unconditionally accepted by the as- 
sured the rights of the parties become 
fixed and are not affected by any sub- 
sequent change in condition, such as the 
death of or change of mind by the as- 
sured before actual payment of the cash 
surrender value. 


Points Are Summarized 


After citing a number of cases to il- 
lustrate various points, Mr. Franklin 
summarized his conclusions as follows: 

(1) If the insured’s request for the 
cash surrender value is the exercise of 
an option contained in the policy, such 
request, if unconditional, is an accept- 
ance of a continuing offer and the sur- 
render is effective upon deposit of the 
request in the mails duly addressed to 
the insurer. 

(2) If the insured’s request for the 
cash surrender value is not the exercise 
of an option set out in the contract, 
such request is an offer and the surren- 
der is not effective until such offer is 
duly accepted by the insurer. 

(3) Whether the physical surrender 
of the policy is a condition precedent to 
the effectiveness of the surrender de- 
pends upon the language of the cash 
surrender option. 

Associate General Counsel Kastner of 
the A.L.C. gave his annual review of leg- 
islation and departmental action, a fea- 
ture that affords a birds eye survey of 
an important field. He spoke of Con- 
gressional measures and referred to the 
possible scope of the SEC investiga- 
tion. 








Agency Executive Takes 
Glimpse at Tomorrow 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 


correspondence, and feel at times that 
that, with some slight assistance of your 
respective managers, will suffice as far 
as training goes. That is all very well 
and has its place, of course, and is very 
necessary, but in my opinion there is 
one other thing that is just as necessary, 
if not in reality more so, in the man- 
_ of training, and that is training for 
skill. 

“This business is a serious one. At 
times we take too much for granted and 
indulge in wishful thinking, and hoping 
against hope that the business will come 
to us today and tomorrow as it did yes- 
terday, without realizing that today the 
problem is an entirely different one from 
what it was yesterday. We are apt to 
think we can go along in the even tenor 





| of our ways without paying the price of 


additional work, without the will to do, 
and without recognizing the necessity 
of constantly being abreast of the times, 
if not a few steps ahead of them, and 
then wonder why we are not more suc- 
cessful than we are, and why we are not 
producing a greater volume of business, 
or the equivalent of what we did yester- 
day. With these changing times and 
changing conditions you and I must 
change our methods of operation, and 
we must do some postgraduate work, 
in order that we may be able to solve 
the insurance problems of today. 


Rewards Are More 
Than Commercial 


“If we will extend ourselves a little 
more in giving extra service to the pub- 
lic, we will then extend our horizons, 
and will come to the conclusion that 
there is something bigger in this busi- 
ness than mere mercenary returns, and 
we will be well on our way toward 
greater success, and in reality will all be- 
come far better citizens. 

“It is natural that you and I want to 
succeed in our chosen business; it is 
natural that we want to be recognized 
as worthy citizens; it is perfectly nat- 
ural that we want to be able to acquire 
the many things that will bring comfort 
to our families; and it is perfectly nat- 
ural that we want to be of assistance in 
a real way to our fellow men. 


Four Necessary Attributes 
Are Mentioned 


“If this statement is correct, and if 
my thinking is sound, I believe we 
could paint a real picture of a successful 
salesman by listing four necessary at- 
tributes that should be in his makeup. 
They are: (1) Mental attitude—(af- 
firmative thinking); (2) vital energy— 
(a) health, (b) nerve energy); (3) in- 
tellectual training—(a) knowledge of 
subjects, (b) knowledge of prospect’s 
problems, (c) knowledge of business 
principles—education is trained mental- 
ity; (4) ambition and persistence. Are 
these in your makeup? If not they 
should be. 

“TI have the following to suggest: 
Study your problems more. Prepare 
yourself better. Learn all you can about 
your agency, your company, and the in- 
stitution as a whole. Help your fellow 
salesmen to improve. Spread the gospel 
of life insurance throughout your com- 
munity. Do not be mercenary, but do 
all this in order to create for yourself 
a life. It is necessary that each one of 
us must ‘come to himself.’ Take real 
interest in the community and the pub- 
lic. Be a good citizen.” 

President C. B. Stumes presided at 
the luncheon and announced that the 
annual fall party of the Chicago 
C. L. U. chapter will be held Nov. 11. 
He stated that there will be a clinic 
meeting Oct. 20 at 4 p. m. at which 
Judge John J. O’Connor of the pro- 
bate court will speak. This will be an 
open forum gathering. 

President Stumes introduced the no- 
tables at the speakers table, these in- 
cluding: A. E. Patterson, vice-president 
Penn Mutual; P. B. Hobbs, Equitable 
Society, president Illinois association, 
and four officers of the National As- 
sociation of Life Undérwriters, these 
being: Holgar J. Johnson, president, 
Pittsburgh; C. J. Zimmerman, vice- 
president, Chicago; Harry T. Wright, 
secretary; Chicago and Roger B. Hull, 
secretary, New York. 

James H. Brennan, Fidelity Mutual, 
spoke briefly as chairman of the mem- 
bership committee. He called atten- 
tion to the Charles Jerome Edwards 
cup awarded to the Chicago association 
at the recent national meeting in Hous- 
ton for obtaining the largest percent- 
age and numerical increase in member- 
ship during the year. Mr. Brennan 
said that Dec. 7 the Chicago Associa- 
tion will celebrate its fiftieth annivers- 
arv with a dinner dance. E. M. 
Schwemm, Great-West Life, in his re- 
port as chairman of the speakers com- 
mittee, said that eight subjects and 30 
speakers have been lined up for the 
meetings to be held during the coming 
season. 








New President | 


— 





R. A. TAYLOR, Montreal 


R. A. Taylor, assistant comptroller 
at the head office of the Sun Life of 
Montreal, who has been elected presi- 
dent of the Life Office Management As- 
sociation, was elected a director in 1933, 
second vice-president in 1935 and vice- 
president in 1937. He is a native of 
Nova Scotia, having been born at Bic- 
kerton in August, 1897. After gradu- 
ating from Bloomfield Academy at Hali- 
fax he took a secretarial and business 
course. In 1915 he became associated 
with James C. Tory, then general man- 
ager of agencies of the Sun Life, in a 
secretarial capacity. In 1917 he joined 
the agency department and later was 
transferred to the accounting depart- 
ment. In 1930, he was appointed assist- 
ant chief accountant and in 1934, assist- 
ant comptroller, with general super- 
vision of branch offices. 


Ohio National Stages 
Big Hunting Contest 


CINCINNATI—Ohio National Life 
agents are engaged in a novel hunting 
contest during October, which is “presi- 
dent’s month.” Applications for less 
than $1,271 are classified as “crow.” 
From $1,271 to $2,000 each application 
counts as “rabbit”; $2,000 to $3,000, 
“pheasant”; $3,000 to $5,000, “deer”; 
$5,000 to $10,000, “bear’; $10,000 to 
$20,000, “lion”; $20,000 or more, “ele- 
phant.” Discs with a picture of the 
various kinds of game are provided to 
be forwarded with each application. 
Theme of the contest, in honor of Prest- 
dent T. W. Appleby, is “bagging life 
needs.” Features of the contest are 
“hunting licenses” issued to each agent 
and sales “ammunition” supplied in shell 
containers. ; 

The licensee agrees to keep his equip- 
ment clean; aim straight with fresh new 
ideas; smile before shooting; plan to- 
morrow’s hunt the night before; thor- 
oughly try out all headquarters’ ammu- 
nition; be in the field early in the morn- 
ing; never let game get away until he 
has stalked game for at least four miles 
(four “noes”). : 

During the first week, the impressive 
total of $1,800,000 was turned in by field- 
men. 

Opening the contest, Mr. Appleby was 
tendered a luncheon on his 64th birth- 
day by home office officials. 

Special awards will be made to the 
leading producers, the leading agency 
for number of applications, the manager 
or general agent personally producing 
the largest number of applications, an 
the leading agent with the largest yore 
ber of applications, in accordance wit 
the rules of the campaign, as. well as 
regular prizes for those producing from 
$6,000 to $20,000. 
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les Ideas and Suggestions 





San Francisco Producers 





Outline Successtul Methods 


SAN FRANCISCO—A survey of the 
business of 21 of the 37 members of the 
“Quarter Million Round Table” of the 
San Francisco Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation indicates that these leading pro- 
ducers write a considerable volume of 
tax business and business insurance, 
that at least 75 percent of their business 
is programmed; that 20 of the 21 use 
the “program approach” and continue 
the use of programming after the sale; 
that 60 percent of their business is writ- 
ten on “referred” leads and that where 
they failed to close certain business it 
is because of too much pressure or over- 
estimating the purchasing power of the 
prospect. j; 

A volume of $1,785,000 on 25 lives for 
an average of $71,000 had been placed 
by the 21 members since Jan. 1, 1937; 
and $511,000 of business insurance has 
been written on 34 lives for an average 
of $15,000 during the same period. In 
prospecting these underwriters aver- 
aged 60 percent of their business on 
referred leads; 5 percent on Office 
leads; 10 percent on cold canvass; 10 
percent on observation; 5 percent on 
lists and 10 per cent from “other 
sources.” 


Four Sections 


The Round Table sales clinic was 
divided into four sections with the fol- 
lowing speaking on: “Prospecting in 
1938,” H. N. Lyon, Fidelity Mutual; 
E. E. Bingham, Union Central; George 
Bowman, New York Life. “Trust Com- 
pany Service” was discussed by W. W. 
Freeman, New York Life, and H. W. 
Dodge, Mutual Life; “Taxation” by G. 
S. Hauck, National _of Vermont, and 
J. A. Sullivan, Equitable Society; 
“Programming” by Howard O. Lisle, 
Mutual Benefit, and James Lawry, 
Northwestern Mutual Life. 

Mr. Lyon pointed out that prospect- 
ing is not the problem it is supposed 
to be and that the principal difficulty is 
using properly the names already in 
possession of the agent. While there 
are only a few sources from which to 
obtain names, there are an infinite num- 
ber of ways in which these names may 
be used, he said. He urged the agents to 
“give themselves away.” His determi- 
nation to make at least one call a day 
on somebody with a life insurance prob- 
lem with only the thought of service— 
not selling—in mind, had resulted in an 
amazing amount of business. Through 
this same means, he said, valuable cen- 
ters of influence may be established. 
The social security idea is invaluable, 
9 percent of his business on 78 lives 
last year being written on this idea. 
This type of business stays on the 
books as his lapse ratio was only 1.7 
percent, 


Must Look to Future 


. Mr. Lyon urged the necessity of look- 
ing toward prospects for “tomorrow.” 
nfortunately too many agents work 
their own little groove among people 
their own age with the result that time 
makes tremendous inroads on their 
Prospects from three angles: 1. In- 
creased age requires greater premium 
deposits; 2. Decreasing income faces 
the Prospect list and friends as they 
Dass their peak earning power; and 3. 
ninsurability works into the picture as 
an increasing and unavoidable factor. 
€ urged development of a “junior 
Prospect list” of younger men. 

_ “Exact dates of birth of present pol- 
icyholders’ children will be valuable 
material in 10 or 15 years. Working 
} td younger men and women 
Tough church, business or fraternal 


organizations builds a second line of 
prospect defense when our own group 
is bought-up, banged-up or fed-up.” 

Mr. Bingham told of the effective use 
of circularizaticn, with best results ob- 
tained when the letters are sent out 
from the home office. Mr. Bowman 
discussed the importance of develop- 
ment of proper centers of influence, 
stating that 90 percent of his prospects 
come as the result of service he has 
rendered. 


Advantages Summarized 


Summarizing the advantages of trust 
company service, Mr. Freeman pointed 
to: greater fiexibility, larger income 
with safety, hedge against inflation, 
business insurance trustee services for 
tax matters and large estates, settle- 
ment of wills and coordination of gen- 
eral estate and life insurance and in- 
terested, personal, human contact 
instead of a cold, inflexible home office 
several thousand miles away. 

Speaking against the trust company 
service idea, Mr. Dodge pointed out that 
trust companies do not guarantee con- 
servation or preservation of principal; 
and do not guarantee any minimum 
rate of interest. Further where the 
beneficiary is not named as joint trus- 
tee, it means that his economic life is 
in the hands of another party. He can- 
not look forward to a definite monthly 
income for life and while life insurance 
contracts may not be as “flexible” this 





lack of flexibility is a strength and not 
a weakness, pointing out that “the sal- 
ary or earned income during an_in- 
sured’s lifetime has no flexibility.” Set- 
tlement options distribute both income 
and principal over a lifetime, thereby 
yielding a far greater return on the 
principal sum with no fear of dissipa- 
tion during the beneficiary’s life. 


High Degree of Shrinkage 


In discussing taxation, Mr. Hauck 
pointed out that an analysis of 50,000 
estates shows that the average total 
shrinkage on a $250,000 estate has been 
$61,728 or 24.70 percent. 

Mr. Sullivan presented a clear ex- 
position of various tax problems which 
may be solved through life insurance, 
giving also the tax approach in the sale 
of life insurance. 

The idea of a program for the indi- 
vidual buyers of insurance has been 
growing, according to Mr. Lisle, point- 
ing out that most companies have their 
specialized plan and insist on its use to 
some degree. He pointed to the neces- 
sity for care in programming so that a 
plan is not presented which is utterly 
beyond the ability of the prospect to 
pay for. While the prospect may want 
it, if he cannot pay for it, he often feels 
he has been put on the spot and takes 
an indifferent attitude, wishing to drop 
the whole matter. Mr. Lisle urged a 
compromise plan, well within the pros- 
pect’s ability to pay for. The first plan 
should be held out as merely something 
to work toward, when advances are 
made by the prospect. 

Programming, he said, falls into two 
classes: A complete plan for the very 
select group that can afford the ideal 
program they want and the second one 
that falls within the prospect’s ability 
to pay. 





Detecting Life Insurance 
Needs Is Like Prospecting 








NEW YORK—Ferreting out situa- 
tions calling for life insurance is essen- 
tially the same as the prospecting! job, 
G. P. Shoemaker, general agent Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, New York City, de- 
clared at the third in the New York 
City Life Underwriters Association’s 
lecture series. Mr. Shoemaker listed 18 
situations to which life insurance is the 
logical answer. He said that the agent 
should mentally check through this list 
in connection with each prospect and 
that if this is done it will become a 
habit so that by a sort of reflex process 
the needs of any given prospect will in- 
stantly come to mind. 

Following are the questions Mr. Shoe- 
maker said agents should ask themselves 
about prospects, together with the type 
of insurance coverage that would be 
necessary: 

1. Is he self-supporting? 
fund). 

2. Married? (Readjustment income to 
enable widow to step down from old in- 
come level to new level). 

3. Children under 18? (Income to sup- 
port them until they reach 18). 

4, Any dependents? (Wife, parents, or 
others for whom a life income provision 
should be made). 

5. Is most of his income earned by 
nis personal efforts? (Retirement plans). 

6. Will he want his children to go to 
college? (Educational insurance). 


Chance for “Wife” Insurance 


(Clean-up 


7. Is his wife insured? (“Wife” insur- 
ance). ; 

8. Are minor children insured? (Ju- 
venile insurance). 

9. Is there a mortgage on his home? 
(Insurance to retire mortgage). 





10. Reserve fund for special purposes? 
(Insurance to provide against emergen- 
cies or other unusual needs for money). 

11. Has he any pet charities? (Special 
endowment policies, bequest insurance, 
and sometimes an opportunity for selling 
insurance to graduating classes of col- 
leges). 


Special Policies for Presents 


12. Does he enjoy making Christmas. 
birthday or anniversary presents? 
(Special policies for these purposes). 

13. Does he own much property? (In- 
surance to take care of taxes). 

14.-17. Is he a key man in his busi- 
ness? Stockholder in a close corpora- 
tion? Member of a partnership? Sole 
proprietor of a business? (Various forms 
of business insurance). 

18. Does he own any life insurance 
now? (Need for program or audit. Sur- 
vey will frequently show the prospect 
to be underinsured on one or more of 
the previous points). 


Pass Up Technical Discussion 


Mr. Shoemaker warned against talking 
about technical phases of insurance 
about which the prospect knows little 
and cares less. What the buyer wants 
to know is first, what the insurance will 
do for his family. Second, what it will 
do for himself and third what it will 
cost, he said. If an agent will confine 
his presentation to these three points 
and do so sincerely, concisely and in- 
telligently, Mr. Shoemaker said he 
would succeed in making sales and in 
offering a pleasing contrast to the type 
of sales talk the prospect has been get- 
ting from most other life insurance 
agents, 


dent V. T. Motschenbacher, 








Many Aitend First 
San Francisco Meet 





More than 250 attended the first 
luncheon meeting of the San Francisco 
Life Underwriters Association. Presi- 
manager 
Sun Life, was presented with a gavel 
by Paul Webber of the Sleeper-Webber 
agency Lincoln National Life. Wood 
for the gavel came from Abraham Lin- 
coln’s farm. Mr. Motschenbacher pre- 
sented a past-president’s certificate to 
Nels J. Johnson, manager Reliance Life. 

H. K. Cassidy, general agent Pacific 
Mutual Life, a director of the associa- 
tion and chairman of the program com- 
mittee, presided. President Motschen- 
bacher outlined plans for the year. 

H. E. North, vice-president Metro- 
politan Life, introduced Joseph C. Be- 
han, vice-president Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, who spoke on “Laugh and Make 
Friends.” 

J. W. Yates, general agent Massachu- 
setts Mutual, discussed “Go and Give” in 
which he urged the underwriters to be- 
come “go-givers instead of go-getters.” 
He said that, in his opinion, more busi- 


ness is being lost through poor pros- 


pecting, improper presentation and clos- 
ing tactics than through poor business 
conditions. He urged the underwriters 
to keep their work geared to those not 
affected by present conditions. 

Earlier in the day Messrs. Behan and 
Yates met with representatives of the 
northern California agency of the com- 
pany which is under the management 
of F. J. Van Stralen, president of the 
San Francisco General Agents and 
Managers Association. 





Stress Appeal to Emotions, 
Not Cold Insurance Logic 


PITTSBURGH — John A. Hill, 
Aetna Life general agent at Toledo, 
urged that emphasis be placed on the 
appeal to the emotions of the prospect 
rather than on the cold logic of life in- 
surance facts before the Pittsburgh Su- 
pervisors’ Club. 

Using the recent New England hur- 
ricane as an example of the unexpected 
disasters that make insurance a wise 
investment, Mr. Hill suggested that 
agents take little human interest stories 
from their own experience to illustrate 
to the prospect what insurance means 
to the policyholder. These stories 
should possess sincerity, brevity, drama, 
truth and be localized. 

“Do not resort too much to negative 
motivation by playing upon the fears of 
the prospect, but take the positive ap- 
proach and emphasize what life insur- 
ance has done in a positive way for 
widows and children,” he advised. 





New District Under Burns 


A new agency division has been or- 
ganized by Western & Southern Life 
consisting of Indianapolis, Terre Haute, 
Springfield, Ill., and Peoria. W. H. O. 
Burns, formerly manager Chicago West, 
has been appointed superintendent of 
agencies of the division. Mr. Burns 
started as an agent at Lafayette, Ind., 
in 1926. After five years’ experience as 
agent and superintendent, he was pro- 
moted to manager, serving in that ca- 
pacity at Terre Haute, Springfield, and 
his former district. 

M. H. Voise, manager Chicago Lake- 
view, was transferred to Chicago west 
to succeed Mr. Burns. Mr. Voise is 
succeeded at Lakeview by Frank Laraia, 
who was a superintendent at Chicago 
west. Mr. Laraia is an outstanding or- 
dinary producer. 

The company now has four superin- 
tendents of agencies, the other three 
being Samuel H. Smith, Joseph D. Cas- 
sidy, and Albert O. Payton. 
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Mohan and Kendall 
Elected to Head 
Industrial Section 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


on whose shoulders the management 
rests. With the type of securities in 
which the funds of the company may be 
invested fixed by laws, the selection of 
individual investments may be left to 
a finance conimittee. The forms of poli- 
cies should be fixed with the details 
delegated to the actuary or a committee. 


Functions ‘Should Be Fixed 


The functions of the home office, 
hours, type of machinery, etc., should 
be definitely fixed with the details dele- 
gated to an office manager who can se- 
lect the personnel, etc. Definite rules 
should be set up even for salesmen but 
they should not be too detailed to cramp 
the salesman’s style. The agency mana- 
ger should select individual salesmen 
and the local district manager should 
recruit men with the approval of the 
agency manager. 

Mr. Leal does not agree with the the- 
ory that a job should be turned over to 
a man and let him work it out without 
dictation as to the methods used. Pres- 
sure of the open debit too frequently 
blinds the district manager to the faults 
and shortcomings of an applicant for an 
agency. The agency manager is far 
enough away from the open debit to 
consider all angles of the situation and 
select only men who measure up to the 
company’s standard. 


Should Have Responsibility 


Every active official of a life company 
should have certain and definite respon- 
sibilities, said W. W. Crisp, vice-presi- 
dent Continental Life of Washington, in 
discussing Mr. Leal’s talk. Department 
heads should have full authority over 
their organization, particularly men 





who handle the field force. District 
managers and superintendents should be 
charged with the responsibility for the 
progress of their districts and _ units, 
said Mr. Crisp. ‘When you make the 
company’s objective clear to your mana- 
gers, all necessary authority should be 
delegated to enable them to reach it, 
provided, of course, it violates none of 
the rules governing ethics or morals of 
the institution. It would be unfair to 
hold them accountable for poor results 
when they were carrying out to the let- 
ter the instructions of some officials 
issued from the home office. Give me a 
man with courage to speak his convic- 
tions, I would keep the Charlie McCar- 
thys on the radio because I do not be- 
lieve they would make a success in an 
industrial insurance organization,” said 
Mr. Crisp. 


New Views Legal Aspects 


Some legal aspects of industrial life 
insurance were reviewed by Jacob S. 
New, counsel for the Eureka-Maryland 
Assurance. The sound health clause 
formerly was of considerable help in de- 
fending misrepresentation cases, but it 
had its limitations as it was necessary 
for the insurer to prove a serious ail- 
ment in order to defend successfully. 
Refinements engrafted by the courts 
have further diminished the efficiency of 
this clause so that unless it can now 
be shown that there existed a serious 
disease, and in some states that the dis- 
ease was the cause of death, the de- 
fense will not prevail, said Mr. New. 

New forfeiture provisions have been 
adopted to clarify the defenses and work 
no hardship on the claimant. The in- 
surer is only required to prove the facts, 
such as hospitalization, medical treat- 
ment, previous rejection, etc., and the 
burden of proof is shifted to the claim- 
ant to prove that they were of minor 
or immaterial character. 

The law has ever cast a disapproving 
eye on contracts made between minors 
and adults, said Mr. New. The general 
rule is that the minor may disaffirm a 
contract before attaining majority or 
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for a reasonable time thereafter. If he 
waits too long after attaining majority 
or receives any benefit or in any manner 
recognizes the contract, he becomes 
bound by his ratification. 

The courts are not uniform on their 
interpretation of the grace period pro- 
vision in the industrial policy, said Mr. 
New. The exact wording in the con- 
tract may have an important bearing 
on the ultimate outcome. If the acci- 
dental death benefits provide for pay- 
ment if death occurs within 90 days 
from date of accident, and the assured 
dies within that time even though the 
grace period has expired, if the acci- 
dent happened within the grace period, 
the insurer is liable for the accidental 
death benefits, although it is not liable 
for the life portion of the contract. 


Significant Distribution 


In considering the liability of insur- 
ers for torts of industrial agents, Mr. 
New said that there is a significant dis- 
tinction between an agent and an inde- 
pendent contractor. If it can be estab- 
lished that the wrongdoer is an inde- 
pendent contractor it means a successful 
defense. 

However, most of the agents soliciting 
and collecting in the industrial field are 
true agents in the legal sense of the 
word. In the case of the company’s lia- 
bility for negligence of an agent driving 
an automobile, Mr. New said it is the 
majority rule that if the car driven is 
furnished by the employer or owned by 
the agent, and the use of the car is 
directed and required by the employer, 
the employer is held liable. The agent 
must be about his employer’s business 
or acting in the scope of his employ- 
ment to incur liability. 

The facility of payment clause is 
solely for the protection of the insurer 
and no one has a right to sue the in- 
surer under it for the proceeds of the 
policy except where the insurer prom- 
ises to pay a particular person under 
its provisions in some states, notably 
New York, Illinois and District of Coi- 
umbia. An insurer electing to make 
payment under the clause to a person 
other than the beneficiary will have a 
good defense provided such election is 
made in good faith, said Mr. New. 

Industrial insurers face disadvantages 
in litigation of claims. Juries have a 
natural tendency to favor individuals of 
moderate means instead of the insurer 
and the cases, being for small amounts, 
are usually tried in state courts, where 
juries are inclined toward favoritism. 
Legislatures must be urged to pass stat- 
utes that tend to work equitable results 
to insurers. Cases taken to the appel- 
late court must be carefully prepared as 
the decisions set precedent, thus affec- 
ting future cases as well. 


Tyne Discusses Change 


- In discussing Mr. New’s comment on 
the sound health provision, G. Henry 
Tyne, assistant general counsel of the 
National Life & Accident, said it has 
been almost impossible to obtain a fair 
determination of the rights of the par- 
ties under the old clause. The courts 
using legislative action as a basis for 
subjecting the assured to liability in- 
variably hold that all questions arising 
under the sound health provisions are 
questions of fact and therefore the case 
must go to a jury. This was obviously 
hardship to the insurer. 

A distinction should be drawn _ be- 
tween forfeiture and limitations, said 
Mr. Tyne. That is one of the most im- 
portant distinctions between the old and 
new provision. Use of the word 
“limited” is more satisfactory than the 
word “void,” as the courts look with 
favor upon limitations and frown upon 
forfeiture provisions. 

Although many conditions in litiga- 
tion and legislation are unsound and 
particularly prejudiced against the in- 
surance business, efforts to remedy 
them should be taken into consideration 
the effect of policy changes on under- 
writing and business generally said Mr. 
Tyne. 

In discussing Mr. New’s comment on 
insurance contracts with minors, Sidney 
F. Keeble, associate general counsel Life 


LL. U. 


BALKEMA DETROIT HEAD 


E. P. Balkema, manager Northwest. 
ern National, has been ae president 
of the Detroit C. L. U. ¢ hapter, suc. 
ceeding C. F. Hibbard, Northwestern 
Mutual. He served last year as secre. 
tary-treasurer. 

H. H. Irwin, Masschusetts Mutual, 
Ann Arbor, instructor in the life ingyr. 
ance course at the University of Michi. 
gan, was reelected vice-president and 
W. H. McCoy, New England Mutual, 
was elected secretary-treasurer. 

George E. Lackey, general agent 
Massachusetts Mutual and trustee of 
the American College of Life Under. 
writers, presented C. L. U. diplomas to 
J. D. Barlow, Northwestern National; 
R. §; Harrington, Metropolitan Life: 
L. L. Mackey, Central Life of Towa, 
and H. N. Phillips, Sun Life. 

The chapter plans presentation of ex. 
tension work on Parts 1 and 2 of the 
C. L. U. study this season in a 15. 
weeks’ course as compared with a 30- 
weeks’ course last season. This course 
will be taught by H. H. Irwin begin. 
ning Feb. 14. Parts 3, 4 and 5 will be 
given by A. L. Kaufman, Northwestern 
Mutual, beginning Oct. 19, with ten 
weeks devoted to each part. 


LOS ANGELES DINNER OCT. 21 


The Los Angeles C. ™ U. chapter's 
meeting was held last wk. Governor 
Merriam’s “Read Your Policy Week” 
proclamation was read, along with Com- 
missioner Goodcell’s letter relative to 
the week. Floyd W. Forker, Pacific 
Mutual Life, reported on the Houston 
meeting. The annual dinner and con- 
ferment party will be held Oct. 21. 


OKLAHOMA C. L. U. COURSE 


Standard four-year C. L. U. courses 
in life insurance and night classes for 
persons actively engaged in life insur- 
ance will be given by the school of busi- 
ness administration of Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 


LARGE RICHMOND CLASS 


Forty-two students have enrolled in 
the course at the evening 
school of business administration of the 
University of Richmond at Richmond, 
Va. Herbert R. Hill, district manager 
at Richmond for the Life of Virginia, 
is the instructor. 


COLUMBUS COURSE STARTS 

C. L. U. study classes will be started 
in Columbus Oct. 17. Prof. Edison L. 
Bowers of the Ohio State University 
spoke at the organization meeting. 


CLEVELAND MEET OCT. 17 


The Cleveland C. L. U. chapter will 
meet on Oct. 17. The chapter will start 
its classes on Sections 1 and 2 on Oct. 
27 and continue each Thursday until 
April. 














& Casualty, said that the decisions o! 
the court regarding policies on minors 
do not show any great need for alarm. 
There is apparently no case reported on 
which a contract was disaffirmed and 
premium recovered on the ground that 
the assured was too young to be capable 
of assenting at the time the policy was 
written. Inasmuch as the large volume 
of industrial business is written on 
minors, the companies and their legal 
counsel are constantly confronted with 
questions which require ample consid- 
eration. There are many angles involved 
such as the question of making pay- 
ments to minors as beneficiaries, changes 
in beneficiaries and allowance of cash 
surrender values. 


The Mutual Life of New York has ap- 
pointed Claude M. White as_ district 
supervisor in Sioux City, Ia., with offices 
at 820 Badgerow building. 
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Who Said “Depression ”?? 
Business Is Where You Find It 


In every month of the last twelve, this company has 
recorded an increase in sales of life insurance over the 
corresponding month of the previous year. Note these 
figures: 


Gains Over Previous Year 


Jo Jo 
September, 1937 ......... a) a ee 60.4 
ONE Sobek ccscceses NED RO vec occa vccreseeaas 17.6 
INGNOMIINEE ws oo conconaas SED) MEG i iecrcieccniacseseces 35.5 
ee eee Se Wee Los. eden nto ceeees 24.6 
gO el be roe OTE Wa ioe cass dacsace sce naes 22 
WOWSWEEY o6 oa ioccce cceaes RES ROME oon cs ns ccccenscces 122.2 


12 Months Gain—40.4% 


This consistent record of gains, contrary to the general 
trend of the past year, is convincing evidence of the 
saleability of Illinois Bankers Life policies and the 
liberality of our agency contracts. 

Write Karl B. Korrady, Vice-President, Director of 
Agencies, for particulars. 


ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE 


17 Assurance Company 4cciten 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 
W. L. MOODY, JR., President 


* 
Thirty-third Annual Statement, December 31, 1937 


Insurance in force 


$671 ,629,425.00 


AMO 


Industrial and Ordinary 


Operating from Coast to Coast, from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf, in Cuba, Puerto Rico and Hawaii 


Friendly @ Progressive @ Strong 


























Fad Gguita ble gency tems 


SOME NOTES, FROM OUR WEEKLY PUBLICATION, THAT MAY INTEREST YOU 


A Brilliant Record 


In all life insurance circles, one 
of the most outstanding records 
in uninterrupted weekly produc- 
tion has been made by a repre- 
sentative of the Equitable at 
Grand Island, Nebraska — our 
own George Cowton. For nine- 
teen years, George has turned 
in at least one application every 
week. In one day he established 


a record of 122 applications! 


APPLAUSE FOR WOMEN 


Associated with the Equitable as agents there are at pres- 
ent more than 1,000 women. The insurance they placed 
last year aggregated many millions. Their achievements 


are perhaps best illustrated by the 168 Club membership. 


qualifications for 1937, each representing at least $100,000 
of insurance written during the year. Fifteen qualified 
for the Quarter-Million Club; six for the $350,000 Corps; 
two wrote Half a Million or more. The total paid pro- 
duction of these 168 women Club members for the year 
was $27,621,927. 


A HOUSE THAT COMMISSIONS BUILT 


John B. Thieman, Woodward Agency, Cincinnati, de- 
scribes his delightful home as ‘‘a direct product of my 
efforts in representing the great Equitable for a quarter 
of a century, so that during my declining years, my wife 
and I might have a roof over our heads.”’ 

Now that he is in his eightieth year, Mr. Thieman is 
enjoying the full reward of his twenty-five years’ work 
with the Society, of which he is very proud. He is still 
an active producer. 


When Frank X. Shields recently got back into life in- 
surance harness (with the Ott Agency, New York) after 
two years of star tennis-playing and movie-making, his 
first client was Michael Bartlett. 

His approach to this popular singer. of radio and 
screen, who recently starred in ‘The Three Waltzes,”’ 
was based on pointing out new values in old possessions 
—and both agent and prospect became so enthusiastic 
about the Equitable policy the latter already had, that 
they increased it considerably. 

‘*T never appreciated my life insurance so much as 
now,’ says Mr. Bartlett, ‘‘since my good friend, Frank 
Shields, pointed out the additional values to be found 
therein. I know of nothing with the same degree of 


security that can take its place.”’ ' 
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